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HE American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, a scientific and scholarly body, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1890 “for the purpose of promoting 
instruction in speech to all deaf children throughout America.” 

In December, 1908, the Association took over and is now continuing 
the work of The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 

The two institutions labor to keep alive in the deaf the most precious 
acquisition of the human race, the faculty of speech, to the end that no 
child in America shall grow up dumb because of deafness ; to obtain equal 
opportunities, educational or otherwise, for the deaf; correctly to inform 
the public regarding this great class of our population, who number some 
89,000 according to the last census; and to conduct research work into the 
general subject of deafness and the problems arising therefrom. 

The membership of the Association includes representatives of every 
system of teaching speech to the deaf that is now extant, as well as aurists, 
psychologists, scholars, scientists, philanthropists, the deaf themselves, and 
all investigators into or thinkers upon the general subject of deafness and 
its phenomena. 

The Association accomplishes its work, namely, the promotion of 
the teaching of speech to the deaf and the diffusion of cognate knowledge: 

1. By publications, including monographs and The Volta Review, 
an illustrated monthly magazine of general and technical interest, all the 
receipts from which are devoted to the purposes of the magazine itself or 
to furthering the work of the Association. 

2. By the maintenance of the largest technical library of its character 
in the world. The library is located at the Association’s home, in the Volta 
Building, Washington, D. C., and is open to the free use of all members. 

3. By conventions, at which all the leading specialists in problems 
relating to the deaf meet for an interchange of views and for the delivery of 
addresses, which are later published. 

4. By the preparation of exhibits for the purpose of enlightening the 
public as to the character, the importance, and the progress of the work 
done by the Association. 

5. By contributing toward the maintenance of a normal class of in- 
struction at the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., a sum which last year 
was in excess of the total revenue derived from membership dues in the 
Association. 

6. By providing a clearing house of information through its executive 
ofices in the Volta Building, at Volta Place and Thirty-fifth street, 
Washington, D.C. This correspondence department is under the super- 
vision of Frank W. Booth, the general secretary of the Association. 

7. By maintaining a Teacher’s Information Agency, which is free to 
members. Last year the Information Agency received about 70 applica- 
tions from teachers, and the number of inquiries for teachers was in excess 
of this supply. 

8. By the preparation and circulation of exhaustive statistics and 
information relating to the deaf. 

9. By such additional research work as the Association’s resources 
will permit. 

The annual dues are $2 and the fee for a life membership is $50. 
There is no entrance fee. 

All members of the Association are entitled to its magazine, The Volta 
Review, free of charge for the period of membership; to a reduced rate on 
its publications; to the free use of its library, and to all information collateral 
a sre purposes of the Association which may be in the possession of its 
officers. 
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Y all means the largest and most 

amply-illustrated report regularly is- 

sued by any school for the deaf 
from its own press is that of the New 
York Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb. The ninety-second 
annual report of this school, covering the 
year 1910, just compiled under the di- 
rection of its principal, Professor Enoch 
Henry Currier, A. M., is an excellently 
printed, large octavo volume of 160 
pages, containing more than 100 illus- 
trations and decorations by the pupils. 
The typographical problems to be met in 
issuing such a report from a school press 
are manifold and difficult, and the entire 
efficiency with which they have been met 
speaks much for the thoroughness of the 
training in printing given the pupils 
having the work in charge. 

The report deals thoroughly with all 
methods of administration for the period 
under consideration. To the educator of 
the deaf, however, one point of especial 
interest covered by the report is that 
which treats of the military and musical 
features of the school’s organization. 
The New York Institution has the dis- 
tinction of being the first military school 
for the deaf in the world. The school 
Was put on the military basis by Pro- 
fessor Currier shortly after his accession 
to the principalship in 1893, and although 
at first many friends of the institution 
could see only failure for the innovation, 
It has long since proved its value as a 
means of inculcating discipline and of 
educating the pupils to walking with a 
lighter step and an erect carriage. The 
ethical value of this military training is 





A MILITARY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, AND ITS BAND OF 
DEAF MUSICIANS 


discussed in the current report by Pro- 
fessor Currier, who says: 

“The first step is to teach the child 
obedience and self-control. For this pur- 
pose nothing is more effective than the 
military drill, which induces to mentally 
sound ideas of obedience to orders as 
well as an erect carriage of the body. 
Character building, the basic principle of 
all true education, is most advanced when 
obedience to authority is most implicit.” 

Following the conversion of the New 
York Institution into a military school, 
Professor Currier established a band and 
field-music corps, composed entirely of 
the pupils, for the purpose of providing 
music at the military manoeuvres and of 
ascertaining whether the hearing of the 
partially-deaf might not be developed by 
musical massage. The field-music corps 
now consists of six fifes, six drums, and 
a bass drum, while there are sixteen 
pieces in the band, namely, five B-flat 
cornets, three E-flat alto horns, one B-flat 
tenor, one B-flat baritone, two E-flat 
basses, one trombone, one snare drum, 
one cymbals, and one bass drum. The 
repertoire of the musicians includes 185 
selections. Regarding the necessity for 
this musical training, and its success, 
Professor Currier writes in his current 
report: 

The deaf are divided into four classes— 
namely, the toto-congenital deaf, the 
semi-mute, who has learned to read be- 
fore becoming deaf, the semi-mute who 
has heard during a short period in early 
life, but who has not learned to read be- 
fore becoming deaf, and the semi-deaf, 
that is, those persons who have an ability 
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to recognize the existence of sound, but 
who do not attach any significance 
thereto. 

To arouse from the dormancy that is 
peculiar to deafness, we have found after 
several years of careful experiment that 
the use of musical vibrations has pro- 
duced an alertness and activity of both 
mind and body, as well as in many cases 
making possible the development of the 
hearing power to an extent sufficient to 
enable the individual to take place in the 
hearing world and perform the duties 
required of the hearing person. 

One notable instance is that of a young 
man, who, after seven years’ training, 
developed an ability to interpret sound 
sufficiently to satisfactorily phrase mu- 
sical notation, and after graduation to 
attend an agricultural college, following 
the curriculum as well as any of the hear- 
ing students therein, taking part in de- 
bates, recitations, and, marvelous to 
relate, as the leader of the college band 
to teach the proper rendition of musical 
selections. 

mr , ees 

[he potency of the vibratory massage 
secured by the use of the band and field 
music, is so marked that it would seem 
to be most important that this form of 
exercise should be adopted by every 
school for the deaf. 


An editorial in “The Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal,” a paper issued by the New 
York Institution, deals with this deaf 


pupils’ brass band still further: 

Many of these boys possess a latent 
sense of hearing, but in most cases it so 
nearly approximates total deafness that 
as a guiding sense in the acquirement of 
the ability to produce good music it is of 
little value. 


This scant advantage, how- 
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There 
seems to be something in the vibrations 
of music that exercises the nerves of 
audition and vitalizes them,so that event- 
ually a boy who was classified at the out- 
set as practically devoid of hearing, be- 
comes what is usually termed ‘very hard 


ever, improves as time goes by. 


of hearing.” That is a stage in the pro- 
gressive development of the sense of 
hearing that is utilized to the utmost. Al] 
the education is now given by the aural 
method, and progress in speech and in 
the ability to understand speech is usually 
rapid; for, be it understood that musi¢ 
is not the end aimed at, but rather the 
means to an end whose objective is to re- 
store the hitherto deaf boy to the ranks 
of the hearing world. 

The writer of this has known more 
than one case in which a boy entered 
school practically deaf but graduated 
with the sense of hearing almost nor- 
mal—not the sense of hearing alone, but 
also the use of easy and fluent speech. 
This can be attributed to the harmonious 
vibrations that have revitalized a dormant 
sense. Principal Currier was laughed at 
when he inaugurated military drill for 
the boys at Fanwood. But when he 
started a military band, how the skepties 
roared ; yet today we see both these inno- 
vations regarded with admiration and 
praised by all who have witnessed the 
drill and evolutions and heard their band 
evolve the sweetest musical airs. The 
first has made them upright, alert, and 
graceful. The last has given to some of 
them the greatest of boons—an ability 
to interpret spoken sounds and to enjoy 
and profit by the charms of music. 

The frontispiece, and illustrations used 
on the following pages, are reproduced 
by courtesy of Professor Currier. 
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litary instructor as Major. 
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Note the soldierly bearing. 
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THE CARNIVAL OF THE LITTLE FOLKS 


’ Costume- and folk-dances given on Commencement Day 
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THE MEDICO-EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM OF THE DEAF CHILD' 


BY G. HUDSON-MAKUEN, M. D., PHILADELPHIA 


HE deaf child presents problems 
which should be of interest to the 
physician as well as to the teacher. It is 
the function of the physician to prevent 
deafness, and, failing in this, to cure or 
ameliorate it; and it is the function of 
the teacher to prevent the natural result 
of deafness, which is dumbness, or mut- 
ism. When we consider that speech is 
the one faculty of all others which dis- 
tinguishes man from brute creation, this 
work must assume added importance. 
The medico-educational problem of 
the deaf child would be in all respects 
identical with that of the normal child if 
the deaf child were not dumb. To teach 
the deaf to speak, therefore, and to read 
speech, notwithstanding his deafness, is 
the function of the teacher; and the 
function of the physician obviously is to 
aid the teacher by diminishing as much 
as possible the degree of deafness, and 
by opening up, also, to the greatest possi- 
ble extent, the other avenues to the cen- 
tral mechanisms of speech, which are 
chiefly through the sense of vision and 
the sense of touch. It is important al- 
ways to keep in mind the fact that in 
the beginning the deaf child is unlike 
other children only in respect to his deaf- 
ness or hardness of hearing and in re- 
spect to the natural result of this condi- 
tion, namely, the dumbness or mutism. 
In other words, if the deaf child can be 
taught to speak and to understand speech, 
his deafness becomes a comparatively 
negligible factor or incident in his life. 
If the defective speech, therefore, or 
the mutism is the chief characteristic of 
deafness and the chief obstacle to the 
education of the deaf, and if the hard- 
ness of hearing, or the deafness, is the 
cause of the defective speech and of the 
mutism, obviously the first and most im- 
portant problem confronting us is one of 
a medical nature, and it is, of course, to 





: ; 

A paper read, June 3, before the American 
Laryngological, Rhinological, and Otological 
Society, at its seventeenth annual meeting, in 


Atlantic City, N. J. 





remove the cause by preventing deafness 
in very young children, or, failing in this, 
to improve the hearing power for speech 
sounds, and even to restore it, if possi- 
ble, in those cases in which it seems to 
be altogether lost. 

Authorities are agreed upon the fact 
that there are a considerable number of 
children born into the world with no 
potentiality for hearing whatsoever. 
These are the so-called congenitally deaf 
children, and, unfortunately, so absolute 
is the arrest of development in some of 
them that nothing short of a miracle can 
give them any hearing power; but the 
picture has a brighter side, for not all 
mute children are absolutely deaf. Many 
of them have varying degrees of more 
or less useful hearing power, which may 
be considerably increased, as has been 
shown by the experiments of Bezold 
with the tuning forks, and of Urbant- 
schitsch, myself, and others with the use 
of the speaking voice in varying degrees 
of loudness in close proximity to the de- 
fective ear. Hearing is an acquired fac- 
ulty, deafness being the natural condition 
of the new-born infant. The auditory 
nerve assumes its natural function only 
after it has become medullated, and all 
hearing power therefore is largely a 
matter of education. The hearing power 
for speech depends not alone upon an 
intactness of the peripheral auditory 
organs, but it depends also to great ex- 
tent upon the condition of the auditory 
centers in the brain and of the entire 
so-called cerebral zone of language. 

To have a highly developed musical 
ear one must have a musical education, 
and so to have a really good ear for 
speech one must have learned how to 
speak. While hearing goes before speech 
in point of development, yet its highest 
development takes place contemporane- 
ously with speech development, the ear 
standing guard over speech and thus im- 
proving itself by exercise. Moreover, a 
child may apparently have normal hear- 
ing power for sounds generally and yet 













lack any hearing power whatsoever for 
speech. This fact, as is well known, is 
due to a lack of development of the au- 
ditory word center in the brain, and the 
affection has been called “word deaf- 
ness.” 

A child having congenital word deaf- 
ness, although the hearing for other 
sounds may be perfect, will be as mute 
as a congenitally deaf child, and for the 
same reason, namely, that he cannot 
hear speech. Absolute and uncompli- 
cated word deafness is, of course, a 
somewhat rare affection in children, but 
absolutely perfectly functionating word 
centers are probably quite as rare. In 
other words, the faculty of hearing 
words accurately is an acquired one. It 
is a result of more or less conscious 
training and effort on the part of the 
individual, and, like any other of the so- 
called faculties of the brain, it varies 
greatly with different individuals, be- 
cause it depends for its fullest develop- 
ment upon a correspondingly full de- 
velopment of the associated faculties, 
such as that of attention, memory, etc. 

While we have many so-called deaf- 
mute children, or children who are 
unable to develop speech on account of 
deafness, yet we probably have a much 
larger number having various forms of 
defects of speech on account of some 
other perversion of hearing, either in the 
peripheral or central mechanisms. 

Speech defects generally are due to 
defects of hearing to a far greater extent 
than is commonly supposed, although the 
rule works both ways, and defects of 
speech due to other causes, by giving the 
ear faulty exercise, develop defects of 
hearing. It is owing to this fact that the 
ear of the individual always accepts his 
own speech as being normal, no matter 
how far it may depart from this type, 
and the correction of abnormal speech 
consists in large part in the correction 
also of the inaccuracies of hearing. 

The fact that all hearing is the result 
of development after the child’s birth 
should encourage the physician to use 
and advise every possible means to aid 
this development. Bezold’s tuning-fork 
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method is probably worthy of a more ex- 
tended trial, and certainly the method of 
using the voice in loud tones in close 
proximity to the ear should be practised 
in all cases in which the slightest vestige 
of latent hearing power may exist. Al- 
though a child may be so deficient in 
hearing power that he can never, by any 
possible means, learn to hear ordinary 
speech, yet the advantages of hearing a 
few even exaggerated vocal sounds 
when he is trying to acquire the faculty 
of speech are almost incalculable. 

So closely related are the mechanisms 
of speech and hearing that for many 
years deaf-mutism was thought to be 
the result of a faulty development of the 
motor mechanisms of speech, and _ this 
erroneous view with reference to the 
etiology of the affection served to some 
extent to delay the adoption of the oral 
method in the education of the deaf. 
For a long time it was not thought possi- 
ble to teach them to speak, and so other 
languages than that of speech were em- 
ployed. 

Although many methods have been 
used, they may now be divided into two 
general classes: first, the oral method, 
and second, the manual method. A third 
class may be added, namely, the com- 
bined oral and manual method; but this 
has few advocates at the present time, 
and it is of doubtful utility except in a 
very limited number of cases. 

There are few physicians or teachers 
now who do not favor at least a trial of 
the oral method in the education of the 
deaf, the objections to its use having re- 
solved themselves into two: first, the 
difficulties arising in its application, and 
second, the possible lack of its universal 
applicability. As to the first objection, 
it may be said that no one should seri- 
ously consider abandoning a best method 
in any department of education because 
it is not easy of application; and, as to 
the second objection, it may be said that 
few procedures, either in medicine or in 
education, are applicable to all cases. 

The arguments in favor of the oral 
method, at least in the majority of cases, 
are so convincing that there can be no 
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doubt in receptive minds of its superi- 
ority over all others. It is only through 
the aid of spoken language that abstract 
thought and the highest degree of mental 
development are at all attainable. This 
is due largely to the fact that it is only 
by means of speech that one can make 
himself thoroughly understood, and it is 
only by the understanding of speech that 
one can get a clear knowledge of the 
finer shades of meaning in thoughts or 
things. 

Speech, as I have said, is the one 
thing more than all others that distin- 
guishes man from the lower animals, and 
without speech the difference, at least in 
some cases, may be not very great. 

To teach the deaf child to speak is not 
a difficult matter, if one knows how to 
do it and goes about it in the right man- 
ner. Speech is the natural method of 
communication between individuals, and 
it is naturally and automatically acquired 
by normal hearing children; but many 
who hear very well require assistance in 
the development of speech, a fact which 
should be more generally recognized. 

It is the physician who first sees the 
deaf child, and it is he who should first 
diagnosticate his deafness. The physi- 
cian should do all in his power to pre- 
vent the diseases, general and local, of 
which deafness is a symptom and a re- 
sult. 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis and the ex- 
anthemata are especially liable to result 
in deafness, and when they cannot be 
prevented, the care of the ears during 
the attacks should be considered of great 
importance. Moreover, acute inflamma- 
tory conditions of the middle ear, so 
common in young children, should have 
prompt attention, in order to prevent 
deafness or hardness of hearing, which 
is so sure to result in mutism. Instead 
of this careful management of the ears 
during the acute infectious diseases, 
utter neglect of them is too often the 
tule; and, instead of the careful treat- 
ment of local diseases of the ear, which 
nearly always result in impairment of 
hearing in. young children, and attention 
to delayed or faulty development of 
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speech, assurance is too often given that 
the child “will grow out” of the condi- 
tion. It is true that some children do 
not begin to speak before the third or 
fourth year, but it is equally true that 
all children who are thus tardy in the 
acquirement of speech should have 
prompt assistance under the advice of 
the physician, whether or not they are 
hard of hearing. In other words, they 
should be helped to “grow out” of their 
difficulties. 

Many children have perforce joined 
the ranks of deaf-mutes who might have 
acquired speech in the normal manner 
if the preventive or curative measures 
herein suggested had been adopted dur- 
ing early infancy. Advanced otology 
has hitherto failed to exert its full 
powers in the direction of prevention of 
deafness, and this is especially true in 
the case of very young children. Special- 
ists in otology unfortunately are not con- 
sulted until positive proofs of the deaf- 
ness are manifested in the third or 
fourth year, whereas deafness is often 
acquired in the first and second years 
through the neglect of inflammatory 
nasal, post-nasal, and middle-ear condi- 
tions. 

I should have the prevention and treat- 
ment of deaf-mutism begin at the earliest 
possible moment. A thorough examina- 
tion of the throat, nose, and ears by the 
skilled specialist, in order to detect possi- 
ble causes for future deafness in very 
young children, should be the rule, and 
suitable measures for the removal of 
possible causes of deafness should at 
once be employed. 

When the development of speech is 
delayed beyond the middle of the second 
year, this careful examination becomes 
imperative, and _ suitable educational 
measures should at once be adopted to 
assist the child in the acquirement of 
speech. If hardness of hearing is diag- 
nosticated, every possible means should 
be employed to increase and develop the 
hearing power. Tuning forks, musical 
instruments, and especially the speaking 
voice in close approximation to the ear 
should be used with a view to teaching 
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the child to hear, always remembering 
that the sense of touch is susceptible to 
improvement by training, and that a little 
hearing, if it be only for very loud 
sounds, is of very great value in the 
education of the deaf. This work should 
be begun in the home and much of it 
can be done by an intelligent mother or 
nurse. 

Valuable time is often lost by the early 
neglect of educational measures in the 
treatment of children with delayed 
speech development, whether it be due 
to deafness or to something else. The 
deaf child should have as much attention 
as the hearing child, and even more. He 
should be talked to and talked at, and 
he should be encouraged to return the 
compliment. His natural tendency to 
babble and prattle during infancy should 
be made use of as a beginning for speech 
production, and his sense of touch, so 
keen in early childhood and so easily lost 
when neglected, should also be trained 
to the highest possible extent on account 
of its value as a means of acquiring ar- 
ticulate speech. 

By way of illustration of the practical 
value of some of the measures which I 
have advocated for the treatment of deaf 
children, I beg leave to report a case and 
exhibit the patient. This child’s treat- 
ment began too late by about six or 
seven years to show the importance of 
very early treatment; but her history 
will show particularly well some of the 
advantages of keeping bright and other- 
wise normal deaf children in the home 
and in the environment of hearing people 
during the first years of their education, 
especially when there are not too many 
other children in the home, and when 
the mother has the necessary time and 
intelligence to co-operate in the work. 

Evelyn W., 12 years of age, was a 
deaf-mute until October, 1906, at which 
time her treatment was begun. She was 
then in her eighth year. She showed no 
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evidences of any hearing and made no 
attempt to speak. She is an only child, 
and there is no hereditary taint, although 
she has never been very strong, and she 
had a slight attack of whooping cough 
at 2'4 years. She also had hypertro- 
phied faucial and pharyngeal tonsils, 
which were removed July, 1907, and the 
general condition of her nose and throat 
was improved. 

The child was absolutely mute when 
she came to me four years ago, and the 
usual tests failed to elicit evidences of 
any hearing power. She babbled and 
prattled during infancy and early child- 
hood, although her only language was of 
a sign and pantomime character. 

After the removal of her tonsils and 
adenoid, the usual measures were em- 
ployed in an effort to develop some hear- 
ing power, and the task of teaching her 
to speak and to read speech was immedi- 
ately begun in my office. The treatment 
has now continued over a period of four 
school years, with a vacation of three 
months during each year, and her visits 
during that time have been only two a 
week. The child has developed no hear- 
ing power whatsoever in the left ear, 
but she can distinguish words that she 
knows when uttered in loud tones and 
in close approximation to the right ear. 
Moreover, laterally she seems to have 
been able to hear loud factory whistles 
and bells, and on one occasion she ap- 
pears to have noticed the striking of a 
clock. 

This case, as I have said, illustrates 
what an intelligent mother may do for 
her deaf child in the home when she has 
the inclination, the time, and the proper 
direction, and it seems to illustrate also 
the fact that some deaf children may be 
educated more satisfactorily in their 
homes and in the environment of hear- 
ing people than in connection with other 
deaf children in institutions. 
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HE resignation of Frank W. Booth 

as General Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf and as Superin- 
tendent of the Volta Bureau became ef- 
fective on July 1, 1911. Mr. Booth re- 
signed to accept the superintendency of 
the Nebraska State School for the Deaf 
at Omaha, which, as the result of an 
agitation carried on single-handedly by 
the parents of deaf children in that State, 
is to be made into an oral school. With 
the retirement of Mr. Booth the Associa- 
tion suffers the loss of an official whose 
long career as an educator and writer has 
caused him to be universally considered 
as a leader of the teaching profession in 
America. 

The son of deaf parents, married to a 
former teacher of the deaf, himself an 
educator of the deaf for twenty years 
and a contributor to the literature of the 
subject for an even longer period ; editor 
of two periodicals for the teacher of 
the deaf; for twelve years General Sec- 
retary of this Association, and since 1908 
Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, Mr. 
Booth’s associations and interests at every 
stage of his life have been with the deaf, 
and with those who have made it their 
work to improve the condition of the 
deaf. Possibly no other man now act- 
ively connected with the profession can 
claim a more constant, personal, and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the work, alike 
from the social side, the side of practical 
and theoretical pedagogics, and the scien- 
tific side, than Mr. Booth. 

Frank Walworth Booth was born in 
Anamosa, Towa, in 1855. While still a 
boy he learned the printer's trade in his 
father’s printing office, and though he 
never found it necessary to follow this 
occupation as a means of livelihood, 
nevertheless the knowledge so gained 
later proved of great value to him in his 
editorial work. Graduating from the 
lowa State College in the class of 1877, 
he was at once appointed instructor in 
mathematics on the college faculty. He 
served in this position for two years, 
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when he was engaged as a teacher in the 
lowa School for the Deaf at Council 
Bluffs. In 1883 Mr. Booth was called 
to the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
at Philadelphia, Pa., where he rose 
rapidly to be principal of the Manual 
Department and later of the Intermedi- 
ate Oral Department. It was at this time 
that Miss Katherine E. Barry, who was 
then a teacher in the Intermediate De- 
partment of the Pennsylvania School, de- 
vised the five-slate system, which owes 
much to the active co-operation of Mr. 
Booth. 

In 1892 Mr. Booth, in conjunction 
with Mr. S. G. Davidson, took over “The 
Educator,” a class-room journal for the 
teacher of the deaf, and for three years 
conducted it most successfully, until a 
variety of causes impelled the editors to 
allow it to lapse. 

As a result of his observations at the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mr. 
Booth soon underwent a radical change 
of convictions with respect to educa- 
tional methods for the deaf child. He 
entered the school as an ardent supporter 
of the manual, or “silent,’’ method; but 
within a short time he became a con- 
vinced adherent to the oral method. The 
oral method today is a far different thing 
from that of thirty years ago—different 
in methods, better organized, more effi- 
cient. In this improvement of the oral 
method, as also in its spread, Mr. Booth 
has been a not inconsiderable factor. 

In 1899 the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf determined to found a journal. At 
once Mr. Booth became the logical choice 
for editor of the new publication, his 
especial fitness for the position being 
indicated by his previous years of edi- 
torial experience, his familiarity with all 
methods of educating the deaf, his recog- 
nition of the pressing need for more 
speech - teaching in America, and _ his 
twenty years of service to the education 
of the deaf. both as an active teacher 
and as an administrator. Under his con- 
duct “The Association Review” (now 
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THe Voita Review) attained a 
position among the foremost journals of 
this, or indeed of any, country special- 
izing on the education of the deaf. 

Mr. Booth became also the General 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, and in 1go08, upon the death of Mr. 
Hitz, when the Association took over the 
Volta Bureau, Mr. Booth was made 
Superintendent of that institution as 
well. Mr. Booth held all these offices 
till 1910, when it was determined to con- 
vert “The Association Review” from a 
bi-monthly into its present form of an 
illustrated monthly journal, and so to 
broaden its scope that it would deal, not 
alone with the education of the deaf child 
of school age, but with all the problems 
of deafness, of whatever nature or de- 
gree, confronting the deaf of every age. 
This revision of policy of the Associa- 
tion’s organ necessitated the expenditure 
of an additional amount of time and 
energy which could be ill-spared from 
Mr. Booth’s other duties, so that it was 
decided, with Mr. Booth’s consent, to 
place the detailed management of Tue 
Review in other hands, Mr. Booth re- 
taining the position of advisory editor. 

Since 1910, accordingly, Mr. Booth 
has been busied in developing the Volta 
Bureau as a medium of correspondence 
and exchange of information; in classi- 
fying and enlarging the Volta Bureau’s 
library ; in the preparation of statistics ; 
and managing the Teachers’ Information 
Agency, as well as in passing on the 
availability of papers submitted for pub- 
lication in THe Vorta Review. 

In his new position Mr. Booth has the 
well-wishes and the support of every 
friend of this Association. The duties 
which he is about to assume are difficult 
and delicate; but no one has had a train- 
ing that better qualifies him to assume 
them than Mr. Booth. He has been inti- 
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mately familiar since boyhood with that 
section of the country in which the 
Omaha School is situated. His command 
of the sign language and of the manual 
alphabet, together with his knowledge of 
oral methods—the former the traditional 
means of instruction at Omaha, and the 
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latter the means more modern to Amer- 
ica—provides at once the bond between 
the old and the new and the transition 
from the one to the other. His career 
as an educator has included every phase 
of work for the deaf: first the practical 
work of the class-room, using both the 
manual and the oral methods; then the 
administrative; later the editorial, and 
finally the theoretical. The breadth of 
his acquaintance among the teaching 
profession of the country will tend also 
to strengthen his administration in this 
quarter, while the continued support of 
those parents of deaf children who first 
obtained the conversion of the Omaha 
School into a speech-teaching center will 
go far toward making his administration 
stable. 

Just as, twelve years ago, Mr. Booth 
was the logical choice for Editor and 
General Secretary of this Association, so 
today he is the logical choice for the 
superintendency of the Omaha School. 
In successfully carrying out the task 
which he has assumed, Mr. Booth will 
achieve the honor of establishing the first 
oral school for the deaf in that section 
of the United States.—F. Kk. N. 


How Teachers Often Waste Time 


By repeating questions and answers. 

By making too much of trifles. 

ty giving inexplicit directions. 

3y unskillful and illogical questioning. 

By prompting pupils too soon, and thus con- 
fusing them. 

By illogical arrangement and development of 
lessons. 

By tardiness in beginning work after an in- 
termission. 

By allowing tardy responses to questions and 
commands. 

By poor assignment of lessons. 

By failing to have all pupils at work. : 

By attempting to teach before attention 1s 
secured, 

By doing mechanical work rather than have 
the pupil do it. 

By nagging and scolding. 

By talking too much, thus burying the lesson. 

3y explaining what the pupils already know. 

By explaining what the pupils may work out , 
for themselves. 

By correcting the language of pupils when 
they should be correcting their own. , 

By not recognizing the law of ethics.—Kin- 
dergarten Primary Magazine. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT, THE TRAGEDY OF DEAFNESS 


WHAT IS TO BECOME OF THE SALESMAN, THE BOOK-KEEPER, THE DRESSMAKER, WHO 


BECOMES DEAF IN ADULT LIFE AND IS DISCHARGED IN CONSEQUENCE? 
SOME FAILURES, SOME SUCCESSES, AND A SUGGESTION 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE, B. A., 


Principal, New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing ; 
Editor of ‘‘The Volta Review’s’’ Department on Lip-Reading 


AM going to ask you,’ writes a stran- 

ger to a deaf man, ‘to help me learn 
how to go on living notwithstanding I 
am deaf. How do you do it? Is it that 
somehow you have learned to take the 
thing merely as an inconvenience and not 
as acurse? Surely if there is any secret 
about it you won’t mind telling me?’ ” 

Many a deaf person has read the de- 
lightful brochure on “Deafness” that be- 
gins with these words. It is sane and 
sweet advice from the first word to the 
last, but it does not even touch upon the 
problem that indeed does so frequently 
make deafness a curse. 

“Will you tell me,” said another stran- 
ger to another deaf man, “how I am 
going to exist—not live, but merely 
exist—now that I have become deaf? 
Because of my deafness I lost my posi- 
tion, which I had held for twenty years. 
I've been hunting a new job for twelve 
months, and nobody has any use for 
me.” 

That is the tragedy of deafness—to 
want to work, to have the muscle and 
the brain for work, to need the work for 
the subsistence of life, particularly to 
need it for the subsistence of the lives 
of wife and children, and then to meet 
denial of opportunity everywhere only 
because of deaf ears. 

Those who are not deaf little realize 
what a handicap deafness is in the strug- 
gle for existence. And even some of 
those who are deaf, but who live shel- 
tered lives, while their deafness is cer- 
tainly a cross for them, cannot under- 
stand the terrible cross it is for many 
others. : 
_ The cases of those who are deaf 
Irom birth or early infancy and of the 


man whose deafness comes in adult life 
are not the same. From childhood the 
former are taught to do things, are 
trained for a trade or profession, with- 
out dependence on their ears. But the 
adult who becomes deaf has been de- 
pendent on his ears all his life, and then 
suddenly is launched upon the sea of 
silence. Everything is new to him; a 
complete change and readjustment be- 
come necessary at a time when the habits 
of life have hardened, and it is almost 
impossible successfully to turn his ener- 
gies into new channels. 

The man mentioned above who had 
lost the position which he had held for 
twenty years called to see me again a 
few months ago. He had been trying 
unceasingly to secure work and I had 
been trying for him. He came to see if 
I had anything to give him hope. I had 
nothing. As he turned to leave he said, 
“Well, if you never see me again you 
will know what has happened to me.” 

Two years ago a young woman who 
had suddenly found it necessary to sup- 
port herself wrote me that she had been 
trying to secure work as a dressmaker, 
but, except for a few odd jobs, her deaf- 
ness acted everywhere as a bar to her 
employment. It does not seem possible 
that deafness should be so serious an 
obstacle to such work, and especially in 
her case, for she is a splendid lip-reader ; 
and in fact it is not—that is, it is not 
a bar to the work, but it is a bar to 
securing employment. Employers simply 
dislike to be bothered. The last straw 
with this young woman, which brought 
her to write to me, was her treatment by 
one prospective employer, whom she 
seemed to have satisfied by her refer- 
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ences and samples of her work, when 
she finally told of her deafness. Though 
she had by her lip-reading understood 
perfectly all that had been said to her, 
she declares that her “‘dismissal could 
not have been more rude.” She was 
treated with no more courtesy than if 
she had been a “monkey.” I appealed 
to some of my pupils to help this girl. 
and one of them has given her work 
that has kept her happily busy ever since. 


DISCHARGED FOR DEAFNESS 


But I cannot solve so easily all the 
problems of this kind that are presented 
to me. Here is one man who was a 
successful real-estate salesman until he 
lost his hearing; now he is—nothing. 
Another man was an art salesman. 
Another, a bookkeeper, and this is one 
of the saddest cases I know. When he 
lost his hearing, and his position, he was 
sixty years old. Through a friend he 
secured another inferior position as 
bookkeeper, at fifteen dollars a week, in 
the company of which this friend was 
the secretary. But when this friend re- 
tired, ten years later, the man, now 
seventy years old, was turned out. How 
can a man as old as that, and deaf, ever 
hope to find work! 

For these and for many others, men 
and women, I have tried and tried again 
to secure positions. Some of them I 
have been able to help, in certain cases 
permanently, in others only temporarily. 
sut in the majority of cases I have been 
helpless to solve the problem. I have 
come increasingly to feel that for the 
“hard of hearing” it is the most serious 
of all problems. It is, however, one of 
the problems that must be solved and I 
believe some day will be solved, and if 
I could have a hand in the solution of 
it I would count it the crown of all my 
work among my fellows in the world of 
silence. 

Lip-reading, I believe, is destined to 
be a potent factor in its solution. Though 
the eyes can never do all that good ears 
ought to do, they can do a very great 
deal to make our lives effective economic 
forces. In a great many individual cases 
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| could tell of success- 
ful lawyers, school teachers. private sec- 
retaries, advertising men. and_ others 
whose success and whose lip-reading are 
interwoven. The teaching of lip-reading, 
too, has offered a means of livelihood to 


this is now true. 


some. But lip-reading alone is not a 
panacea for the problem, for there are 
many employers who will not be both- 
ered with even the most. skillful lip- 
readers, as the case of the dressmaker 
mentioned above clearly shows. 


A DEAF AUTOMOBILE SALESMAN 


The personal equation may solve some 
individual cases. One of my pupils is 
an automobile salesman, and of all diffi- 
cult professions for a deaf man, sales- 
manship is about the hardest. But the 
spirit in which this man has stuck to his 
work—"T'll never ‘lay down,’ ”’ he said to 
me; “I'll never do that’—carries him 
through in spite of his total deafness. 

A man in business for himself has the 
advantage over the man who is working 
for others. If his deafness is a draw- 
back, at least no one can discharge him, 
and he can hire others to hear for him. 
So if a man loses his position by reason 
of his deafness, let him, if he can, set 
up in business for himself. This is not 
in fact always possible; but I think the 
venture would solve the problem in the 
cases of some who are now leading hope- 
less lives. Out West there is a minister 
who had to give up his church. Starting 
with a tea and coffee route, he has built 
up a growing grocery business. Perhaps 
I should add that he has been ably as- 
sisted by his wife. There is another man 
who began with a laundry and now has 
a very successful dyeing and cleaning 
establishment. I give these as instances, 
merely, not as suggestions—instances 
which show that success and deafness 
are not incompatible terms. Each man 
must find his own work—what he may 
be suited for and as the opportunity 
offers. Farming may open the way to 
some; store-keeping is possible if there 
is some hearing person to help. Several. 
of my pupils who have artistic talent 
make their way by designing book plates 
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and furniture, by tooling leather, and by 
art book-binding. “The mail-order busi- 
ness has some possibilities for those who 
have many friends to help at the start. 
One deaf woman I know shops for out- 
of-town customers in the city depart- 
ment stores. 

One of my pupils, who is a school 
teacher, makes the following suggestion: 
“Tt is very difficult for city schools and 
kindergartens to get materials for nature 
study—buds, flowers, etc. Any one in 
the country who is fond of nature-work 
can find here quite a field open for build- 
ing up a nice little trade. The one who 
has supplied our school sent us boxes 
twice a month. It has always been hard 
to get these things, and some hard-of- 
hearing person could do it easily. The 
New York Kindergarten Association 
would be glad to get them.” 

All of these suggestions cannot do 
more than alleviate in individual cases. 
In fact a perfect and complete solution 
of the problem is not possible under the 
present organization of society, for the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing are not the 
only ones who have difficulty in finding 
work. The task of bringing the man 
and the job together is one of the serious 
problems of modern times. There is 
plenty of work in the world to be done— 
plenty for every man that wants work. 
Yet thousands and thousands of men 
with no physical ailment whatsoever are 
idle at the present moment. So that the 
deaf are not the only ones who wear 
their hearts out in looking for “some- 
thing to do”; it is only that our problem 
is made incalculably harder for us be- 
cause of our defect of hearing. 


HOW WORK MAY BE PROVIDED 


Graham Hood, writing in the New 
York Globe, recently made a suggestion 
that is worthy of consideration. 

“If there is now no place for the 
handicapped,” he says, “we must find 
some way to make one. The most natu- 
ral solution to such a problem, and one 
that ought to appeal to philanthropic busi- 
ness men in every part of the country, 
1s the establishment of commercial enter- 
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prises expressly for this class of people. 
Because a man is physically handicapped 
there is no reason that he should become 
an object of charity. There are lots of 
things that he can do, whether he is 
blind, deaf, or crippled in any other way. 
As long as he has his strength and the 
desire to work he deserves to have a 
place among money-earning factors. 

“One way in which this result can be 
attained is by the establishment of cer- 
tain industries expressly for the employ- 
ment of such persons. Let something 
be found that does not require the use 
of the eyes; then let the blind who are 
in need of employment be engaged at a 
living wage to perform such duties. Let 
other work be found for those who are 
deaf or in some way crippled, and let 
each be paid fairly for the work that he 
performs. 

“While such an enterprise would be 
one of the most helpful and beneficent 
of charitable movements, it would not be 
a charity in the unpleasant sense of the 
word, for it would quickly make itself 
self-supporting. In fact, with proper 
management and the right sort of pub- 
licity, the products of these factories or 
workshops might find a better market 
than other goods of the same general 
character.” 


AN EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR THE DEAF 


The suggestion is a good one; but 
without the power of some organization 
to press the idea, I doubt if any corpora- 
tion, manufacturer, or business man 
could be brought to adopt it. And that 
suggests my idea as to the ultimate solu- 
tion of the problem: that it be taken up 
by some organization interested solely in 
the needs of the deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing. Such an organization c~-tld find 
various ways of helpfulness which would 
be impossible for any individual to fur- 
ther. An employment agency, a commit- 
tee to interest corporations and business 
men, a committee to study the problem 
and to search for ways and means to 
solve it—these are some of the things 
which such an organization might at- 
tempt. 

















THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF LIP-READING' 


“TO THE PARTIAL OR INCURABLE DEAF THE ACQUISITION OF LIP-READING IS A 


MANIFOLD BLESSING -TO THE OTOLOGIST IT OFFERS A CONSOLATION FOR HIS 
INABILITY TO COPE WITH CERTAIN FORMS OF AURAL PATHOLOGY” 


BY MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, M. D. 
Editor, ‘‘The Laryngoscope,’’ St. Louis, Mo. 


S the progress of otology develops 
more positive data and the func- 
tional tests for hearing approach more 
nearly the character of an exact science, 
we are placed in a better position to 
classify that large group of cases of pro- 
nounced deafness which have been here- 
tofore so vaguely disposed of by the 
otologist. 

The classic and valuable investigations 
of Rinné, Weber, Politzer, Bezold, Lucae, 
Gellé, Koenig, Schultze, Barany, Schwa- 
bach, Gradenigo, Bing, and others, have 
resulted in our present well-developed 
system of functional tests for hearing 
whereby we are enabled to determine not 
only the differentiation of affections of 


the sound-conducing mechanism from. 


those of the perceiving apparatus, but 
also the finer distinctions between anky- 
losis of the ossicles, impairment of the 
membrana tympani, fixation of the foot- 
plate of the stapes, and various adhesive 
processes on the one hand, and _ oto- 
sclerosis in its various manifestations and 
still unknown pathology on the other. 

Clinically we know that the various 
adhesive processes and similar patholo- 
gies of the middle ear are often still 
amenable to treatment and that oto- 
sclerosis has thus far defied every therapy 
of the resourceful clinician. 

Not only are the results obtained from 
carefully conducted functional hearing 
tests a factor of more accurate diagnosis, 
but we are also placed in a position to 
prognosticate the future of profoundly 
impaired hearing. 

Let us assume that the patient before 
us presents the following hearing-test 





*A paper read, June 1, before the American 
Laryngological, Rhinological, and Otological 
Society, at its seventeenth annual meeting, in 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





record: greatly diminished perception 
for both high and low tones of the tun- 
ing-fork series in both ears ; conversation 
and whisper voice heard only at short 
range; a 60-inch watch heard at one inch 
from the meatus; add to this a high- 
pitched tinnitus, Paracusis Willisii and 
occasional vertigo and you have a clinical 
picture of definite oto-sclerosis. This 
patient asks your final advice as to his 
condition and depends on your dictum 
for the further disposition of his case. 
In all sincerity you must admit your im- 
potency to help him further by any 
method of otologic treatment known to 
you. It is unfortunate that in such a case 
we are compelled to confess to the patient 
that we can offer him no further aid, that 
we have reached the limit of our scien- 
tific possibilities, and that his defective 
hearing is destined to remain a perma- 
nent handicap to his well-being. 

There is one hopeful outlook, how- 
ever, which seems to be developing as a 
scientific evolution and which the otologic 
world is destined to recognize as a prac- 
tical solution of this problem and that is 
the form of special education known as 
lip-reading, or, in its broader appellation, 
speech-reading. 

Lip-reading is not a recently developed 
aid to the deaf, nor is it a new system of 
special education. There are authentic 
records that systematic instruction in this 
art have been attempted in Europe as 
early as the sixteenth century. Dr. John 
Bulwer, in 1648, refers to “that subtile 
art which may inable one with an ob- 
servant eie to see what any man speaks 
bv the moving of his lips.” In America, 
Tohn Braidwood instructed in lip-read- 
ing, in Virginia, in 1812. In 1841, Dr. 
Schwartz. of Dresden, published the first 
work in Germany relative to lip-reading- 
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a small volume entitled “Lip-reading as 
a Substitute for Hearing and as a Means 
to Compensate as Far as Possible, the 
Deaf for the Loss of the Sense of Hear- 
ing.” The evolution of lip-reading as a 
systematic training arranged on scientific 
and phonetic principles, is of more recent 
origin and in its present stage of develop- 
ment offers to the deaf and the partially 
deaf, opportunities for social intercourse 
which may largely compensate for the 
impairment or loss of such an important 
sense-organ as the ear. 

There are two classes of the deaf to 
whom this course of special training is 
applicable ; the first comprises all types of 
the congenital deaf who have never heard 
the sound of the human voice and the 
large group of cases in which total deaf- 
ness has developed before the eighth year 
or where the acquisition of speech and 
language has been forgotten. 

In the development of our system of 
education for this class both in institu- 
tional work and in private training there 
has been an interesting evolution. The 
sign language, the manual alphabet, the 
oral method, the system of visible speech, 
and finally lip-reading, have developed 
step by step until today there is a con- 
sensus of opinion among teachers of the 
deaf that the most practical system of 
education for this class is that of the oral 
method and articulation, together with 
proficiency in lip-reading. 

Our present question, however, con- 
cerns itself more especially with that 
large class of the incurable deaf who 
have lost the faculty of hearing later 
than the tenth or twelfth year of life. 
After this age the faculty of speech is so 
definitely developed that even though the 
individual becomes totally deaf, he never 
completely loses this practical form of 
expression of thought. 

There is a vast difference in the acqui- 
sition and perfection of the science of 
lip-reading by the congenital deaf pupil 
on the one hand and that of the pupil 
with acquired deafness on the other ; the 
former class must be instructed not only 
In lip-reading, but also in tone production 
and articulation. If such active workers 
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as Hartmann and Gutzmann in Germany, 
Love in Britain, Escat in France, Bell 
and Wright in America, have been able 
to demonstrate by practical results the 
splendid possibilities of the articulation 
and lip-reading system in the congenital 
deaf pupil, where there are innumerable 
obstacles to overcome in the long years 
of training, how vastly greater are the 
possibilities to the incurable deaf who 
possess fluent speech and whom a short 
period of training may easily make pro- 
ficient lip-readers. 

We have passed the experimental pe- 
riod in the consideration of this valuable 
system of instruction, and today we must 
consider the length of time of study, the 
place to acquire this special training, and 
the exercise of patience, industry, and ap- 
plication on the part of both pupil and 
teacher. 

The difficulties of acquiring a practical 
working knowledge of lip-reading have 
been very much overestimated by those 
unfamiliar with this field and the good in- 
tentions of many a prospective student 
have thus been discouraged. They have 
been told that the time of training is 
interminable and that the actual results 
are scarcely commensurate with the time, 
energy, and money expended. 

Practical experience has proven these 
hypercriticisms to be fallacies, and the 
results, especially in the adult deaf, have 
been uniformly satisfactory and in many 
instances brilliant. On one occasion I 
conversed for several hours with a young 
lady visitor, and was not aware, experi- 
enced otologist and careful observer 
though I am, that she was profoundly 
deaf, had mastered speech-reading in less 
than two years and was equally familiar 
with German, French, and English. 

The time to begin such a course of in- 
struction is now. Age is no handicap to 
the acquirement of proficiency in lip- 
reading if good sight, a fair degree of 
intelligence and an ordinary vocabulary 
of spoken language are the assets of the 
pupil; I have known pupils of fifty to 
show as satisfactory progress as pupils 
of twenty. 

As careful observers in the practise of 
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otology, it is well known to you all that 
every individual with even moderate 


impairment of hearing unconsciously 
watches the lips of the speaker to assist 
him in the conveyance of a thought ex- 
pression which reaches the ear more or 
less imperfectly, but which is intensified 
in its central interpretation by the aid of 
the eye. The ear has been so commonly 
regarded as the only sensory organ 
through which speech may be conveyed 
to the brain that few realize that the same 
result, difficult as it may seem, may be 
reached by another sensory organ—the 
eye. Just as the sense of touch may be 
hyper-developed as an accessory sensory 
organ to the blind to express recorded 
thought, so may the eye be trained as a 
valuable substitute to the ear to interpret 
the spoken word. 

Scattered throughout this broad land 
you will find a trained teacher here and 
there whose period of practical service in 
this field qualifies him to assist in this 
grand cause. It is an interesting obser- 
vation, however, that no concerted action 
has, as yet, been attempted whereby the 
enormous class of the partial deaf and 
incurable deaf may be offered the prac- 
tical advantages of systematic training in 
lip-reading ; it seems to me that our own 
profession has not yet realized to its 
fullest extent the enormous possibilities 
of the systematic teaching of lip-reading. 

The importance to the otologist, as 
well as to the incurable deaf patient of a 
knowledge of the art of lip-reading or 
speech-reading certainly requires no dis- 
cussion. To the partial or incurable deaf 
the acquisition of lip-reading is a mani- 
fold blessing: it releases him from the 
constant handicap of his aural infirmity ; 
it relieves the constant nervous strain and 
embarrassment of isolation from the rest 
of his fellows; it restores his social status 
and his means of communication with his 
fellow-men. To the otologist it offers a 
consolation for his inability and impo- 
tency to cope with certain forms of aural 
pathology and it places him in a position 
to restore the peace of mind and to instill 
new hope in his deaf patient. 

Before we are in a position, however, 
to advise our patients to take up this 
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practical training we must ourselves be 
more familiar with our subject; there are 
a number of practical considerations of 
this question to which your attention 
should be directed, especially if we agree 
that the art of lip-reading is so important 
a field of study and has the far-reaching 
possibilities claimed for it. 

Grant that every otologist has in his 
clientele a large number of patients 
partially or totally deaf, the result of sup- 
purative, catarrhal or sclerotic aural pro- 
cesses, and that the limit of practical 
treatment has been reached; this is the 
group of cases of every clientele whom 
you should advise to take up the sys- 
tematic study of lip-reading. ‘The first 
question put to you as adviser will 
be: “Where may I| obtain such instruc- 
tion ?” 

Our national otological bodies are not 
all centered around the metropolitan cities 
of the East, where some of these special 
schools and teachers are located; many 
of our Fellows live in smaller cities, 
North, South, and West, where such 
schools and teachers are scarce or un- 
known. Our first need, therefore, is a 
sufficient number of experienced teachers 
necessary to supply the great demand of 
concerted action in this good work. 

In discussing this question with a num- 
ber of lip-reading experts of long experi- 
ence, I have drawn the conclusion that 
one to two years of careful training and 
constant practise with a large variety of 
pupils, will place these pupil-teachers in 
a position to undertake the intelligent 
teaching of this useful art. Let each 
otologist of our organization, therefore, 
select from his own community several 
intelligent young men or women, who, in 
his judgment, may be qualified; urge 
them to go to one of the training schools 
for teachers of lip-reading and pledge 
them to return to his community to take 
up this work. 

The patient on receiving your advice to 
take up lip-reading will ask several perti- 
nent questions: How long is the required 
course of study? How often will in- 
struction be given? Where can such in- 
struction be obtained? What will be the 
expense ? 
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The principles of lip-reading may be 
mastered in comparatively few months, 
but the practical value of this art will 
perhaps be appreciated only after pro- 
ficiency is attained by considerable prac- 
tise; such proficiency, however, depends 
on the patience and application of the 
pupil rather than on the number of les- 
sons after the principles have been 
mastered. A pupil of average intelli- 
gence and alertness may master the prin- 
ciples of lip-reading in from five to six 
months, taking two hour-lessons each 
week ; add to this one year of daily prac- 
tise for accuracy and speed, and the time 
of pupil-service is completed; in short, 
a term of from one to two years is re- 
quired to develop practical independence 
and experience to qualify the lip-reader 
to readily carry on an accurate, fluent 
conversation. 

Lip-reading is not only a pedagogical, 
but essentially also a psychological prob- 
lem; mind-training is as important a 
factor in the production of the proficient 
speech-reader as is the accurate mechan- 
ical training of the eye to read the lips. 
The training of the pupil to analyze the 
various movements of speech as_ pro- 
duced by the lips is but one factor in the 
systematic education that develops the 
expert speech-reader. The language of 
facial expression, the external physiology 
of speech, the many positions of the 
lower jaw, the temperamental differences 
of speakers, the psychology of language 
intelligence, the sequence of expressed 
thought,—all are units necessary to the 
upbuilding of a perfect mastery of 
speech-reading. 

There are many words which appear 
alike to the eve of the speech-reader, as 
for instance, those beginning with the 
labial consonants p, b, m, and the linguals 
t, d, n, and words whose consonants are 
practically invisible as end, hen, head, 
and those whose vowels are difficult of 
analysis, as hate, eight, aid,—letters and 
words which could not be differentiated 
by the eye alone unless brought into as- 
sociation with the other words of a 
phrase or sentence and the facial physi- 
ology which accompanies the expressed 
thought. 
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The speech-reader sees more than the 
form of the lips, the position of the 
tongue and the size and shape of the 
aperture of the mouth; he depends much 
on the expression of the eye, the contrac- 
tion or elevation of the brow, the move- 
ments of the head, the gestures of the 
hand and body and all other elements that 
may be used to express spoken thoughts. 
The pantomime of language is as vital 
to tlie speech-reader as is the formation 
of the lips. 

In a recent experiment, Gutzmann, in 
his work, “Facial Speech-Reading,” cites 
some remarkable instances of faultless 
speech-reading among his pupils solely 
from pantomime and facial expression, 
even when the mouth of the speaker was 
hidden. 

If we proceed with this analysis fur- 
ther, it would involve us in a discussion 
of the various methods of training in this 
field, a subject which is foreign to the 
present paper; it is simply my desire to 
point out to the uninitiated the many 
phases of this problem and the dignified 
position to which such special training 
may rise. 

What a fertile field and wonderful op- 
portunity for good work, meriting the 
active and moral support of every otolo- 
gist and the energetic, patient, and skill- 
ful direction of every specially qualified 
teacher! 

Our esteemed confrére, Dr. James 
Kerr Love, of Glasgow, has opened 
another avenue in which the mastery of 
lip-reading may find appreciative recog- 
nition—an avenue of public education 
and charity. During my visit to Glas- 
gow last season, Dr. Love pointed out to 
me some of the practical opportunities 
possible to instruction in lip-reading as 
an aid to public education. He has or- 
ganized classes for the poor where such 
instruction is systematically imparted at 
nominal fees for the course; he has in- 
terested the Board of Education of the 
city of Glasgow, and already the results 
of this good work are being manifested." 
This plan is worthy of emulation in every 








*See “Speech-Reading Classes in Glasgow”: 
Tue Review, December, 1910, p. 561. 
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metrepelitan city of our great Common- 
wealth. 

This is, | think, the first attempt that 
has been made to interest the American 
otologists as a body, in this special form 
of education, and I appeal to every Fel- 
low, not only for his good will and moral 
support, but for active co-operation in 
an endeavor to plan a general movement 
which may have for its purpose the edu- 
cation of the public to the value of lip- 
reading as a system of instruction to 
assist those partially or totally deaf to a 
more independent social status among 
their fellow-men. We would direct the 
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attention of the medical profession to the 
opportunities and resources which a 
knowledge of lip-reading may afford this 
class of the people; the specially quali- 
fied teachers to the worthy cause in which 
they may be enlisted; the otologists for 
the boon which they may confer on that 
large class of the deaf heretofore so 
seriously handicapped in carrying out 
their social and economic functions. All 
who may be interested in this work 
should realize that there is no effort in 
the wide realm of education more heroic 
or more charitable than the emancipation 
of the deaf. 


A GAME FOR LIP-READERS 


O WAY has yet been invented by 

which facial speech-reading may 
be exactly reproduced on paper, but the 
following little game has been pro- 
nounced by an expert speech-reader to 
be the best substitute that has yet been 
devised, especially for the cultivation of 
certain powers of mind that are valu- 
able to the speech-reader. 

X represents each letter in a common 
phrase or saying with a dash, indicating 
the breaks between words. Y, opponent 
to X, examines the series of dashes and 
calls out a letter which he thinks to be 
contained in the sentence. If Y’s guess 
is correct, the letter is marked in wher- 
ever it occurs; if incorrect, he is debited 
one point. If Y guesses the sentence 
without calling for a letter it does not 
contain, he takes ten points ; if he guesses 
it after calling for some letter or letters 
it does not contain, he takes ten points, 
less one point for each letter unsuccess- 
fully guessed ; while if he be so unfortu- 
nate as to call for five letters it does not 
contain, X declares the sentence and 
takes ten points. X and Y propound 
sentences to each other alternately. 

This is a specimen of the game: 


X writes down— 


If Y is a novice he will probably start 
with the first letter of the alphabet and 
work through. until he finds a letter 


which occurs in the sentence. Operat- 
ing under this plan, his score will stand: 
i QO wrong 
— wron 
re g 
“oon ‘ 
grrr re wrong 
MN elec dees wrong 
Ee ath Gakia right 


X then writes the sentence: 


“ec +B] 
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Y then guesses “f,” which is wrong; 
and, as it is his fifth guess, he loses ten 
points to X. 

But suppose Y to be an expert at the 
game. The length of the words will 
then almost certainly suggest the sen- 
tence to his mind. To make sure, he 
will call for “r,” and X’s sentence will 


then read: 


“cc ” 
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This confirms Y in his judgment. He 
announces his discovery: “To err is 
human,” and takes ten points, his one 
guess, being correct, having cost him 
nothing. It is then Y’s turn to propound 
a sentence to X. 

Only common phrases or sentences are 
allowed.—F. K. N. 
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TEACHING SPEECH TO THE DEAF' 


“THE RESULTS OBTAINED IN ORAL INSTRUCTION STAND IN DIRECT RELATION S99TH 
THE EARLY TEACHING OF SPEECH’”—THE USE OF THE INSTINCT FOR SPEECH 


BY GIULIO FERFERI 


Director of the National Institution for the Deat, of Milan, Italy, and of the Jerome Cardan 
Normal School; Corresponding Editor of ‘‘The Volta Review”’ 


F ONE turns a retrospective glance 

at our special literature in the past, 
one must he convinced that the greater 
part of it was dedicated to the teaching 
of speech to the deaf. It was natural 
that it should be so, because the teaching 
of speech is the only real difference be- 
tween the school of the deaf and that of 
the hearing, and this is what constitutes 
its essential characteristic. 

The most evident defect, and at the 
same time the principal cause of the re- 
tardation in the intellectual development 
of the deaf, is the lack of speech, or, bet- 
ter still, of an adequate means of enter- 
ing into communication with society, 
which in its turn has considered mutism 
as an essential defect, when in reality it 
is only a secondary phenomenon of a 
real pathological state—that of deafness. 
Hence the constant preoccupation of the 
teachers of the deaf who preceded and 
followed the Abbé de l’Epée, from Pedro 
Ponce to G. R. Pereire, and from the 
Abbé Deschamps to the teachers of the 
modern school who wish to restore the 
deaf to society by means of that bond 
which in all times has served to establish 
and maintain social relations in hu- 
manity. 

We have, therefore, a rich store of 
literature in regard to the teaching of 
speech, from the works of Bonet, Wal 
lis, and Amman to the modern writings 
of Marchio, Fornari, and Goguillot, 
which form the classical library of our 
school. 

For this reason it seemed at first to me 
that the committee in Paris had not 





“Contributed by Mr. Ferreri to Volume II 
of the “Bulletin International de 1’Enseign- 
ment des Sourds-Muets” (Grenoble, 1910), and 
translated by the author. 


made a happy selection of the subject 
proposed for international discussion in 
the second volume of the “Bulletin.” 
And this seemed still more evident when 
I considered the admonition of the com- 
mittee to the corresponding editors “to 
abstain from theoretical and technical 
considerations which can be found in 
books on articulation.” Still, after ma- 
ture reflection I have become convinced 
of the contrary, and it seemed to me 
that also I had something to say on the 
subject. What I can say will at least 
serve to encourage the educators of the 
deaf to continue in the way they have 
undertaken, for | am able to assert that 
wherever the oral method is applied thor- 
ovghly and constantly, it always gives 
satisfactory results. These results will 
increase when the teachers, profiting bv 
past experience, strive to perfect the 
oral instruction and to overcome the 
difficulties which are caused more by 
the defects in the organization of the 
schools than by the oral method itself. 
In order to hasten this perfection in 
oral teaching which ought to exist now 
in the modern school, I will explain some 
ideas which are not to be found in the 
manuals of articulation, but which have 
matured in my own mind during a long 
period of observations and study. The 
gathering of this data was facilitated by 
reason of the fact that I had the good 
fortune to visit many schools, and to 
know personally the teachers in the 
various States, and hence to verify the 
results of the oral method in great num- 
bers of the deaf. Now I must make a 
statement based upon my observations, 
which is that wherever teachers fail in 
the employment of the oral method they 
fail because of pedantry and exag- 
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gerated scrupulousness. Hence it is 
that results are not always successful in 
the first instruction in articulation; from 
this also comes loss of time and energy 
in the later training of the voice in the 
adult deaf. 

It is well known that the instruction 
of the deaf originated as an art and as a 
science at the same time, in the same 
manner as all sciences and arts, “which 
in their genesis blend all together with- 
out fixed rules, being born from neces- 
sity and want” (Alengry). It is a fact 
that in the history of practical phonetics 
the teachers of the deaf take the first 
place with the well-known works of 
Bonet, Wallis, and Amman _ (Rod. 
Lenz). The modern educators have 
only followed more or less successfully 
in their footsteps, and success has fa- 
vored those who understood the physio- 
logical and psychological laws of the 
movements of the vocal organs. 

3ut has the practical application of 
these theoretical principles in our daily 
teaching given results proportional to 
the time and labor spent? This question 


can be answered in two ways quite op- 


posed to each other. If one refers to 
the principles which are derived from 
daily practise, then the theory corre- 
sponds to the effect; but here, it seems 
to me, it is a question of those principles 
on which is based the practise of pro- 
ducing simple, isolated sounds. This is 
the principal defect in our teaching of 
articulation, as I have had occasion many 
times to prove since 1892 (Congress of 
Genoa) until now. One must admit that 
it is one thing to teach and produce the 
separate sounds of a word, and quite an- 
other to produce the word. In the first 
case the work is analytic, in the second 
synthetic, and in the articulated synthesis 
the reciprocal influence of the associated 
sounds does not correspond to those prin- 
ciples and premises for the production 
of isolated sounds. The experience of 
thirty years is sufficient to show us the 
cause of the defects in our teaching. 
These defects, though many and varied, 
can be summed up in my opinion in one 
fact, which for me is no longer ques- 
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tionable, and which I will endeavor to 
demonstrate by a brief exposition. 

In order to do this I must reverse the 
program proposed by the Committee of 
Paris. I will take into consideration 
paragraph No. 6, and especially the first 
point: “The results obtained, in respect 
to the age at which the pupil learns 
speech.”” First of all we must recognize 
the fact that we have been too long occu- 
pied only with the phonetic difficulties of 
speech, because from the very beginning 
our school has considered speech as an 
art. In fact, we are obliged to teach it 
in an artificial manner by substituting a 
vicarious stimulus. But in all this we 
have neglected the most important ele- 
ment in speech, as, indeed, in all automa- 
tism, that of the instinct—that is, “that 
indistinct and incomplete form of the 
will” which in biological economy is of 
the greatest utility to the individual and 
to the species (Tanzi). 

Helen Keller has pointed out the im- 
portance of this instinct when she asserts 
that very early she felt “that she must 
speak at any cost.” And only a few 
lessons sufficed to develop and transform 
that instinct in her into the voluntary 
act, which is the utterance of the 
thought-word. In this case, as we all 
know, it is a question of a child who 
lacked the most common and most evi- 
dent representations for imitation which 
are found in the deaf-mute who has the 
perfect sense of sight. In the deaf the 
instinct for speech ought to manifest 
itself much sooner than with Helen 
Keller, because she could perceive only 
by means of touch that the people about 
her communicated with each other by 
means of movements of the lips. 

When we opposed the early oral it- 
struction of the deaf in order to avoid 
the phonetic difficulty of the word, we 
did not take into account this important 
element, and in this we have erred. But 
also the experience of the infant schools, 
and especially that of the kindergartens 
for children under school age, has shown 
us that the deaf child can, like the nor- 
mal one, recognize words even before he 
can reproduce them with phonetical per- 
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fection. One should be convinced that 
the results obtained in oral instruction 
stand in direct relation with the early 
teaching of speech—“the earlier the bet- 
ter”! 

In order to persuade the educators to 
accept this rule, which will, I believe, be- 
come the basis of the school for the deaf, 
it seems to me sufficient to consider a 
circumstance which until now has never 
been considered. 

The phonetic difficulty in articulation 
does not appear so serious when we 
make use of the instinctive element, and 
also of the precocious observation of the 
movements of the mouth on the part of 
the dumb child, as when we try instead 
to generalize the oral instruction. In 
the latter case we have to investigate the 
movements of the vocal organs in all 
their exposed and their hidden move- 
ments. It was necessary for the teacher 
of the deaf to have a clear and exact 
knowledge of all this. But when now 
we consider well that in the practise of 
teaching this knowledge is more useful 
for the correction of eventual defects in 
the speech of our pupils than in the 
direct teaching of the production of the 
various sounds of the word, the produc- 
tion of sounds—according to the advice 
given by Mrs. Monro, of Boston—will 
be much easier and much more natural 
when instruments and other mechanicat 
means are taken away from the equip- 
ment of our oral schools. I remember 
that Mr. Vatter wished to reduce them 
to a mirror and a little stick; I should 
wish that only the mirror should remain 
in the school, for in concentrating the 
attention of the deaf pupils upon it, it 
will always be the means best adapted 
for suggestion and for the muscular 
memory of articulation. 

For the sake of brevity, I will omit 
the illustrations of the thesis referring 
to the anatomic-physiological knowledge 
of the various parts of the vocal organs 
in function. It seems to me sufficient 
to remind you that the movements in 
speech are joined together, and are ar- 
ranged in such a way as to represent a 
Position to sight and touch, the other 
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movements following like reflected, con- 
comitant organic motions. 

Many advantages will be gained by 
teaching the deaf child at an early age 
to observe the motions of the speaking 
mouth, as has already been demonstrated 
by the infant schools of America, but 
above all there will be a most natural 
facial mimicry, a facility of voice- 
culture, and a predisposition to lip-read- 
ing of great value. 

These are advantages—as every 
teacher will easily understand—which 
will improve the results of our schools in 
such a way as to render unnecessary a 
discussion upon the other points of the 
program. 

When we have succeeded in obtaining 
these advantages all other possible con- 
siderations take a second place, such as 
the preparation of the deaf child for 
speech and the cultivation of the voice, 
as well as the course of teaching the 
single sounds and words in respect to 
phonetic unity. 


Do Your Pupils Know 


What lead pencils are made of? 

What celluloid is? 

How iron is obtained? 

What a five-cent piece is made of? 
What chinaware is made of? 

How to make a whistle? 

Why the days are longer in summer? 
What glass is made of? 

Why too much candy is harmful? 

Why the months are named as they are? 
Where sponges are obtained? 

What paper is made of? 

How tapioca is made? 

Why alcoholic drinks are harmful? 
How a territory is admitted as a State? 
How much a battleship costs? 


For Display Work 


Of course every primary teacher has some 
plan for displaying the work of pupils. Where 
there is more wall or blackboard space than 
is used, cover with burlap, then attach the 
drawings, etc., to the burlap with ordinary 
pins. Another plan is to tack a narrow strip 
of burlap to the wall above the blackboard. 
Change the display as often as once a month 
and see that each pupil has at least one piece 
of work displayed each month, even though it 
may possess very little merit; for a poor piece 
of work sometimes costs great effort. 











SYSTEMATIC ACOUSTIC EXERCISES ' 


ACCORDING TO THE EXPERIENCE OF DR. URBANTSCHITSCH—VALUE OF REPETITION, 
AND OF THE STRENGTH AND DURATION OF SOUND—USE OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS AND OF-SINGING EXERCISES 


BY GIULIO FERRERI 


Director of the National Institution for the Deaf, of Milan, Italy, and of the Jerome Cardan 
Normal School; Corresponding Editor of ‘‘ The Volta Review”’ 


N FOLLOWING the series of cases 

offered to us by Dr. Urbantschitsch 
we are led to reflect upon a circumstance 
which generally escapes the attention of 
many because of a popular prejudice. 
Persons think that in cases of. partial 
deafness or of serious hardness of hear- 
ing it helps to raise the voice; but such 
an opinion can only be justified when 
one does not know, as we do today, that 
acoustic imperfections are not compara- 
ble to defects of eyesight, for which a 
greater source of light, or an artificial 
arrangement of refraction by means of 
eye-glasses, can usually remedy the de- 
fect. Imperfect hearing does not signify 
a general reduction of the acoustic field ; 
but, on the other hand, while many and 
various forms of injury may cause 
breaks in the hearing, still they will leave 
hearing islands, which permit the per- 
ception of certain tones and “nuances” 
of tone. In other words, the utilization 
of an acoustic residuum is not always to 
be obtained by the intensity of sound, 
but rather by the manner of articulation. 

These conclusions have been clearly 
exposed by the experience gained in ap- 
plying the auricular method. Here it 
has been observed in fact, as I have al- 
ready stated in previous articles on this 
subject, that the acoustic exercises given 
in a loud voice, or reinforced by the use 
of ear-trumpets, may do more harm than 
good, by producing in the patient a high 
degree of psychic-physical fatigue. The 
patient will leave the exercises in a 
stunned condition, presenting the same 
phenomenon as one affected by hyper- 
acusis when obliged to endure a noisy 
speech or the music of a Rossini. 








‘Continued from Tue Vora Review for 
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With this premise we will briefly re- 
view the three cases described by Dr, 
Urbantschitsch, in the second part of his 
work, which we have undertaken to ex- 
amine. 

Case 1.—A child eight years of age, 
who until his fifth year could hear and 
speak perfectly. In his fifth year he had 
an attack of cerebro-spinal meningitis 
and lost his hearing and, in consequence, 
his speech. The mother, having ascer- 
tained his dumbness from the way the 
child éxpressed himself (he now talked 
entirely by signs, even though he had 
developed a certain ability in speech- 
reading), placed him under the treatment 
of an aurist. It was a question whether 
the child should be classed among the 
deaf-and-dumb. From experiments made 
with musical notes it was proved at once 
that the child heard all the tones, from 
f to six octaves above f, and this even 
if the tones were given softly. In the 
experiments with hearing words the 
child distinguished the vowels tolerably 
well, but they could be recognized only 
if pronounced in a loud voice near the 
ear. Loud speaking was disagreeable 
and even painful to the child; he would 
move his head away from the source of 
sound as if frightened. From the ex- 
periments made it could be asserted that 
the patient could not be considered deaf 
nor even very hard of hearing. The ac- 
cent and tone of voice would also ex- 
clude him from the category of deaf- 
mutes. 

After beginning the acoustic exercises 
it was soon ascertained that the defect 
in understanding words was not caused 
by any disease of the acoustic apparatus 
for transmitting sounds, but rather from 
a sensorial deafness. This kind of deaf- 
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ness can also be found in individuals 
with good hearing power. Dr. Urban- 
tschitsch illustrates this case with the 
opinions of Heller and Krigelstein, and 
concludes that one may lack comprehen- 
sion of speech without there being intel- 
lectual weakness, but merely on account 
of lack of exercise. This conclusion is 
very interesting for the teacher of the 
deaf. 

In fact, many persons are found there 
who are deaf to speech, but who show 
an astounding sensibility to the action of 
sound. They hear, even at some dis- 
tance, single letters and words which 
they know, but remain deaf for the rest. 
A deaf-mute who could hear only his 
own name, after an acousti¢ exercise of 
some weeks could hear various words in 
the same manner as happened at first 
with his own name. This phenomenon 
has been used by us as an illustration 
when, in opposition to the affirmed im- 
provement of the physical hearing, we 
have stated the psychic fact of the per- 
ception of the word after it has been 
recognized, but this in consequence of 
understanding the relation between the 
idea and the word. 

There are many causes why a child 
does not develop normally the compre- 
hension of the spoken word, and hence 
remains deaf to it, just as every one is 
deaf to a language he does not under- 
stand. -<\s regards etiology, it is inter- 
esting to-remember that in the child in 
question the sensorial deafness was 
caused by cerebro- spinal meningitis. 
This disease is frequently the cause of 
deaf-mutism, and therefore it would be 
plausible to attribute the defect in hear- 
ing and speech in the patient to deaf- 
mutism. It was only by means of an 
accurate examination that the error of 
such an hypothesis was proved, and it 
was demonstrated that the cerebro-spinal 
meningitis had produced in this case an 
alteration of the understanding of speech 
tather than the destruction of the acous- 
tic apparatus. Mixed forms of altera- 
tion of the understanding of speech are 
frequently met with. ‘This happens espe- 
cially in many cases of deafness acquired 
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in adult age. In similar cases the sys- 
tematic acoustic exercises are to be 
recommended, by means of which it will 
be demonstrated that it is not a question 
of a destructive process, but of a real 
sensorial disturbance. 

Case 2.—A deaf youth of 16 years. 
He became deaf at three years from 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, and received 
his education in a school for the deaf. 
During his instruction no one had ever 
observed that he possessed a residuum 
of hearing power, and he was considered 
entirely deaf. With the experiment of 
musical tones at an average height, the 
sound directed rather strongly to the left 
ear, the patient withdrew his head from 
the source of sound, as if it were very 
disagreeable to him. 

It was a case of distinguishing the 
acoustic action from the tactile action of 
the air, to which are generally attributed 
certain reactions of the deaf to sound; 
but it can happen that the interpretation 
of such reaction is erroneous also on the 
part of the deaf, to whom the acoustic 
element is unknown. In order to dis- 
tinguish whether one has to do with the 
impression of the air or with a real 
acoustic impression, Dr. Urbantschitsch 
placed a piece of paper between the 
harmonica and the ear. One could, 
however, secure this without such an 
expedient, by removing the musical in- 
strument without the knowledge of the 
patient, in such a way that only a current 
of air escapes from it. By alternating 
the current of air with the current of 
sound one succeeds in making the deaf- 
and-dumb understand the difference be- 
tween the impressions. When one is 
sure that the deaf-mute has perceived 
something different in the two cases, one 
returns to the impression of sound, and 
after a few experiments the patient will 
make the distinction between two differ- 
ent tones. Then one passes on to the 


experiment, at first of the vowels a-i, and 
afterwards also to the exercise of 0-e-u. 

In cases of erroneous interpretation, 
Dr. Urbantschitsch does not immediately 
correct the mistake, but insists in show- 
ing the difference between the vowel pro- 
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nounced and the vowel interpreted. The 
same occurs with consonants, which re- 
quire a longer exercise to distinguish 
well, for there are many differences to 
be found in different individuals. Some 
letters are quickly understood; others, 
instead, after much practise. “The 
acoustic impression aroused by the re- 
peated pronunciation of a word creates 
an auditory image which the deaf-mute 
is able to recognize amid other acoustic 
impressions. In this way one can teach 
the deaf a greater number of words, just 
as in learning a foreign language; and 
one can succeed, even in cases of very 
imperfect hearing for single letters and 
syllables, in distinguishing a certain num- 
ber of words and phrases.” Such was 
the result in the case described. 

Case 3.—We.have to do again with a 
deaf boy, who succeeded in learning the 
difference between the vowels and in 
understanding a number of words of one 
and two syllables after an acoustic exer- 
cise of five weeks. [But when the ex- 
periment was repeated with other per- 
sons the boy could not distinguish nor 
understand the vowels, even when they 
were pronounced in his ear much louder 
than in the first experiment. Dr. Urban- 
tschitsch explains the phenomenon on 
two grounds: “By the manner of speak- 
ing and by the quality of the voice.” 
The person who made the acoustic ex- 
periment after him pronounced the 
vowels and words in an even louder tone 
of voice, but more rapidly. “Now,” he 
says, “the strength of an acoustic im- 
pression does not depend solely on the 
intensity of the sound, but also upon the 
duration of the acoustic action; hence 
with the same strength of sound may at 
one time occur an acoustic excitation, 
and at another time it may be lacking, 
according to the greater or less duration 
of the sonorous action.” 

Therefore it is necessary to take into 
account, in the systematic acoustic exer- 
cises, the strength and duration of the 
sound. But this is not sufficient. The 
deaf-mute who has not, like persons who 
are hard of hearing, the verbal memory 
of the words, must be accustomed little 


by little to recognize also the difference 
between the voices. In the meanwhile, 
by the use of the ear-trumpet (this is no 
advised for systematic exercises) the} 
deaf-mute can succeed in distinguishing! 
his own voice from that of the experi- 
menter. Afterwards one must accustom 
the ear to various voices, and this can 
be done by repeating the experiment with 
persons of different ages and sexes (men, 
women, children). If at first the deaf- 
mute can recognize only the voice of his 
teacher, this happens because in each 
person there is a difference in the man- 
ner of speech and in the voice. This is 
so true that we can distinguish and 
recognize persons by their voices. With 
the deaf-mutes one can succeed in mak- 
ing them recognize little by little the 
common manner of speaking; that is, at 
different degrees of strength, at different 
distances, with different musical tones. 
In regard to the last, Dr. Urbantschitsch 
has Succeeded in having short melodies 
and harmonies performed, ‘for which,” 
he affirms, “some deaf-mutes show an 
extraordinarily good musical talent.” 

In the case in question Dr. Urbantsch- 
itsch made the deaf boy sing the tone he 
heard, and in this way he was able to 
establish the difference in the degree of 
hearing power in the two ears. The 
author insists especially on the utility of 
acoustic exercises with musical tones, 
which can help very much in the educa- 
tion of the hearing of deaf-mutes and of 
persons who are hard of hearing. 


To be continued. 


Geography Lesson 


I saw an effective geography lesson the other 
day. The teacher drew down the wall map 
and the pupil, pointer in hand, replied to a 
rapid fire of questions, indicating locations on 
the map at the same time. In another class 
the pupils were tracing the routes of explorers, 
as a part of the history recitation. Such teach- 
ing as this accomplishes something. It is not 
a mere verbal reproduction of the language of 
the text.—Elmira Bulletin. 


Of all things that a teacher should know 
how to do, the most important is to be able to 
tell a story.—Stanley Hall. 
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THE NINETEENTH CONVENTION 


A MEETING, BROAD IN MIND AND SCOPE, IN WHICH ALL PHASES OF SCHOOL-WORK 
AND ALL SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT HAD OPPORTUNITY TO BE HEARD—DR. 
CROUTER ON THE POSSIBILITIES OF ORAL METHODS IN THE 
INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF 


BY F. K. NOYES 


F ALL those who attended the Nine- 

teenth Convention of American I[n- 
structors of the Deaf, which was held 
at Delavan, Wis., July 6-13, were to be 
asked what they regarded as the salient 
feature of this meeting, it is not unlikely 
that a common answer would refer to 
the general spirit of amity shown by 
every one, of whatever school of educa- 
tional thought, who took part in the pro- 
ceedings. Other meetings have been 
characterized by the aim to settle dis- 
puted points of educational theory; by 
the desire to give a fair hearing to all 
sides of the various questions before the 
convention, or by the desire to promote 
friendly relationships among those in 
disagreement on educational matters. 
But it was a common observation that 
at this convention in especial a general 
disposition was shown to let moot prob- 
lems be solved by experience rather than 
by argument; to replace dialectics with 
exposition, and to accept the establish- 
ment of friendly relations as an accom- 
plished fact rather than as a praiseworthy 
object deserving of encouragement. Ac- 
cordingly, it was not alone the absence 
of prolonged and violent clashes between 
persons or theories, but also the accept- 
ance of the laissez-faire doctrine of edu- 
cation, as well as the nearly universal 
temper of tolerant good humor, that 
contributed to a common amity, which 
carried with it all its implications of 
harmony, friendliness, mutual under- 
standing, good-will, and peace. 
_ The program of the convention, like 
its spirit, was of the broadest character. 
The various papers and conferences dealt 
with the basic conceptions of education 
in its relationships to life preparation, to 
life ideals, and to democracy. They 
treated very fully the matters pertaining 
to the literary and industrial curricula of 





the school for the deaf, considering alike 
the subjects to be taught and the teach- 
ing process, and they touched upon the 
respective places in the education of the 
deaf child to be occupied by such widely 
divergent special subjects as kindergar- 
ten methods, art-work, physical culture, 
moral and religious training, and prepa- 
ration for Gallaudet College. Some of 
the problems of school management also 
came up for discussion. 


HOW THE CONFERENCE SYSTEM WORKED 


One stimulating feature of the pro- 
ceedings was the so-called “conference 
system,” under which most topics relat- 
ing to the school curriculum and to school 
management, or dealing with other topics 
of a more or less strictly professional 
nature, were treated. The teacher to 
whom had been assigned the discussion 
of a given subject—such, for instance, as 
“Reading,” “Art,” or “How to Make the 
School Homelike’—drew up a list of 
questions, to be answered either by their 
author, or by any one present. It was 
doubtless felt that the advantages of this 
proceeding included the fact that the 
personality of the leader was freed from 
the more or less rigid “literary” tram- 
mels of a formal paper; and, more im- 
portant still, that the treatment of the 
various subjects by the question method 
would tend to bring out a more general 
discussion from the floor. Unfortunately, 
however, many of the conferences re- 
quired the covering of so much ground 
that time limitations operated to cut 
short a number of promising general 
discussions, with the result that if the 
remaining questions were to be answered 
at all, they had to be answered by the 
leader, and answered in the briefest way. 

On behalf of a set paper, it may be 
said that when well composed it gener- 











ally treats a given subject in fewer words 
than it could be treated orally; but over 
against this advantage may be set the 
objection that a set paper does not stimu- 
late the audience to original thought to 
the same extent as may be expected 
from an animated viva voce discussion. 
Nevertheless, even though treated in a 
fragmentary way, or even though some 
suggested points are left entirely uncon- 
sidered, a conference conducted under 
the question method does not expire with 
the time limit. The many printed lists 
of conference questions distributed at 
the Nineteenth Convention were care- 
fully preserved by the members, and will 
doubtless form the basis of further re- 
flection by many teachers. They may 
also readily form the starting point for 
discussions at teachers’ meetings in the 
various schools. 

That large part of the convention's 
program which was devoted to practical 
pedagogics concerned itself entirely with 
questions of what and how to teach, 
rather than with the means of communi- 
cation to be used in teaching. The ques- 
tion of oralism vs. manualism was seldom 
touched, and then touched but lightly. 
Thus the oral section of the convention, 
to which three hours were given, dealt 
entirely with instruction under oral 
methods, rather than with oralism as a 
propaganda. The most noteworthy paper 
delivered at this section, and, according 
to more than one hearer, the most note- 
worthy of the whole convention, was 
read by the leader of the section, Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, of 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, and President of 
the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


DR. CROUTER ON THE ORAL POSSIBILITIES 
OF DEAF CHILDREN 


Dr. Crouter’s paper was entitled ‘The 
Possibilities of Oral Methods in the In- 
struction of Deaf Children.” In his 
paper Dr. Crouter referred to the almost 
hysterical sentimentalism of this age, 
which is nowhere more dangerous than in 
education, especially in the education of 
the so-called defective classes. “Thus,” 
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said Dr. Crouter, “our patience is tried 
on the one hand by the ardent but ig- 
norant oralist, who thinks you need only 
teach a child to articulate to make him 
ready to take his place for good and all 
among his hearing brothers, and on the 
other by the equally ignorant manualist, 
who asserts that the deaf can never be 
happy or wise without signs and a plenty 
of them. Sensible people know that nei- 
ther articulation nor the sign language is 
a panacea for deafness.” 

In discussing the oral method, Dr, 
Crouter gave the following definition: 
“The essence of the oral method is that 
the deaf child should receive his lan- 
guage impressions through speech; that 
he should get his first conception of 
language as a vital thing from the ex- 
pressive face of the teacher, not by 
translation through signs, not through 
writing, but as nearly as possible as the 
hearing child does.” 

The speaker then showed how the 
process of language development in the 
orally taught deaf child and in the hear- 
ing child is parallel in principle, and dis- 
cussed the probably superior brain de- 
velopment of the orally taught deaf over 
the manually taught, which he held to be 
due to the fact that the speech centers 
of the former are called into play. In 
this connection Dr. Crouter remarked: 
“The success of oral methods should not 
be measured by proficiency in articula- 
tion alone, any more than the intelligence: 
of a hearing person should be judged by 
the quality of his voice. If the speech 
of an orally taught deaf person is abso- 
lutely unintelligible, if the attempt to 
teach him to speak were an absolute 
failure, which it rarely is, he would still 
be on a par with one manually taught in 
his ability to express himself, with the 
added advantage of having a brain better 
developed by the mere effort of learning 
articulation. It is obvious, then, 


that the corner-stone of the oral method 
is lip-reading, not articulation. The 
fundamental principle is that all lan- 
guage, all ideas, should be given to the 
deaf child through speech.” 

The use of signs in oral work was thus 
limited by Dr. Crouter: 
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“No hearing child continues the use of 
signs beyond the stage of infancy, save 
those unfortunates whom we see using 
them at all ages in institutions for the 
feeble-minded. The teacher’s use of 
signs should stop when the mother’s 
does—at the point where the growth of 
the child’s vocabulary renders it possible 
to explain language by language. From 
that point on, the education of the deaf 
child proceeds along lines laid down for 
his normal brother; but it is a fatal mis- 
take to suppose that he can, until a very 
advanced stage, dispense with the serv- 
ices of the expert teacher in the acquisi- 
tion of both written and spoken forms 
of language. The eye is at best a poor 
substitute for the ear in the acquisition 
of language, and unless his time is most 
wisely economized, the deaf child reaches 
maturity before he has mastered his 
great task of acquiring a mother tongue.” 


THE SUCCESS OF ORAL WORK 


Dr. Crouter emphasized the prime ne- 
cessity of the careful, skillful develop- 
ment of speech and lip-reading during 
the first years of the deaf child’s train- 
ing, and for the cultivation of these ac- 
quisitions during his entire school life. 
He also pointed out that the work must 
be well directed and scientific, with no 
lack of faith, no surrender, nor resort to 
writing, finger-spelling, nor signing on 
the part of the teacher. “I have wit- 
nessed,” said Dr. Crouter, “the complete 
success of such efforts with all classes 
of pupils so often that I am fully per- 
suaded that the acquisition of intelligible 
speech and good practical, not to say 
expert, lip-reading is well within the 
powers of our average pupils. I have 
conversed with pupils fully fifty feet 
away in a very satisfactory manner and 
upon a variety of topics. I have con- 
ducted chapel service times without num- 
ber, speaking to one hundred and fifty 
to one hundred and eighty pupils at a 
time on moral and religious subjects with 
ample proof that I was _ intelligently 
understood by the majority of my audi- 
ence. Indeed, from frequent experi- 
ences of this character, I am led to be- 
lieve that with proper training and under 


favorable conditions the future will wit- 
ness results of this nature little dreamed 
of at this time. : 

“It is a striking proof of the advantage 
gained by presenting language through 
speech and lip-reading that oral classes 
make as much progress in language dur- 
ing their first years in school as was 
formerly made under manual methods, 
notwithstanding the time spent on articu- 
lation drill. 

“After an experience of a good many 
years, covering all phases of the work, 
I am convinced that there are few deaf 
children—not more than two or three 
per cent of average capacity—who are 
not able, under careful, skillful training, 
to acquire sufficient speech and lip-read- 
ing for all class-room work, and for gen- 
eral purposes of communication outside 
the class-room. Indeed, I have come to 
the conclusion, after careful observation 
of results, that a deaf child that cannot 
thus be instructed cannot be instructed 
at all. ‘There may be a few cases who, 
by reason of physical defect in their 
vocal and visual organs, will be found 
incapable of acquiring intelligible speech 
and unable to learn to read the lips, but 
the number will be found to be very 
small.” The speaker added that when 
the born-deaf are educated under oral 
methods, “we usually find among them a 
very large number of cases of highly 
satisfactory development,” while of the 
adventitious deaf (pupils deaf from two 
to four years), the semi-deaf and the 
semi-mutes, constituting fully C6 per cent 
of the pupilage at the Pennsylvania 
School, “there are almost no cases of 
absolute failure to acquire a good, in- 
telligible command of speech and lip- 
reading.” mae 

“And of these cases of comparative 
failure, it must be said that the speech 
and lip-reading which they have acquired, 
unintelligible and useless as it may seem 
to the stranger and casual visitor, are 
readily understood by members of their 
families and by their intimate friends. 

Intelligible English is fully within 
the powers of the great majority of deaf 
children, and intelligible English should 
always be insisted on. Should there be 
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failure, depend upon it, the fault does 
not lie with the child or the method, 
but with the application of the method. 
There has been bad, inefficient, unskillful 
work somewhere. 

“But to attain these possible results 
there are certain conditions, always at 
command in our American schools, that 
are absolutely essential. I refer to the 
employment of highly trained teachers, 
to the maintenance of small classes, and 
to the introduction of a very careful sys- 
tem of grading.” 

Taking up the subjects included in the 
curriculum of the oral school, Dr. Crou- 
ter said that the teaching of formal lan- 
guage work does not differ very greatly 
in form or matter from manual methods, 
except in the use of sign-language in- 
terpretations, which of course have no 
place in the exercises. The results ob- 
tained in language under oral methods 
he pronounced to be “greatly superior,” 
adding: “I say this unreservedly after 
years of experience with sign-language 
methods. The reasons for such results 
are not far to find; there is no sign 
interpretation; there is no presentation 
of thought through the use of involved 
sign-language forms; there is constant 
use of English forms and English forms 
alone, and as a natural consequence the 
pupils acquire a command of simple, free 
English too often unusual under sign- 
language methods.”’ As a further good 
result, Dr. Crouter said, the pupils in 
oral schools, whether born deaf or other- 
wise, early and permanently acquire the 
habit of reading. 

“What I have said regarding the possi- 
bilities of language-teaching under oral 
methods applies with equal if not greater 
force in number-teaching. . . . The 
methods pursued, barring the use of 
speech and lip-reading instead of signs 
and the manual alphabet for purposes of 
communication and instruction, are prac- 
tically the same as in the manual meth- 
"eee ee ‘ 

“Other branches of study are taken up 
with equal facility in oral schools and 
successfully pursued. In fact, 


time and opportunity being given, there 
is no subject of study that may not suc- 
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cessfully be presented by the trained oral 
teacher, whether in philosophy, science, 
art, or literature. To doubt this is to 
doubt the well-attested, successful col- 
legiate careers of large numbers of orally 
taught men and women.” 

Dr. Crouter closed his paper by demon- 
strating that not only is educational effi- 
ciency promoted by oral methods, but 
also that under the same methods the 
principles of morality and religion are 
readily and effectively inculcated; and, 
finally, that the deaf child finds abound- 
ing happiness, as well as education and 
a moral environment, in the oral school, 
which for the greater part of the year 
is also his home. 

The very favorable reception given to 
Dr. Crouter’s paper was a further indi- 
cation of the almost universal opinion 
among educators that the sign language 
no longer has any proper place in the 
class-room, but that the language used 
in teaching the deaf child should be 
his mother tongue alone, either written, 
spelled, or, as very many think, prefer- 
ably spoken. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEATURES 


In connection with the stated proceed- 
ings, there were a number of exhibits 
showing the work done in the schools 
for the deaf, and the results. Many 
schools for the deaf in this country, as 
well as others in Italy, India, and China, 
contributed to the industrial exhibit, the 
work here shown being its own most 
significant commentary on the stress 
given industrial and art-training, the 
variety of trades and art subjects taught, 
and the very creditable results achieved. 
At the same time the very complete in- 
dustrial plant of the Wisconsin School 
for the Deaf, at Delavan, was also thrown 
open to inspection, and the visitors were 
given an opportunity to consider the 
practical application of Superintendent 
Walker’s theory that the main purpose 
in trade-teaching is to train the child to 
use his hands rather than to manipulate 
a machine. ‘The industrial features of 
the convention will be noticed at length 
in the Industrial Department of THE 
VoLtTA REVIEW. 
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A moving-picture film of a lecture de- 
livered in the language of signs by Dr. 
E. M. Gallaudet, President Emeritus of 
Gallaudet College, was given in the local 
theater, the film being of especial interest 
by reason of the fact that it was the first 
to be made with the money raised for 
that purpose by the National Association 
of the Deaf. 

Oral work, in the special features of 
the convention outside the formal pro- 
ceedings, was represented by a number 
of exhibition oral and aural classes com- 
posed of pupils drawn from the Wis- 
consin School and taught by members of 
that faculty, and by a course of lectures 
on the Bell Symbols, delivered by Miss 
Caroline A. Yale, Principal of the Clarke 
School of Northampton, Mass. 

Those teachers who depend in large 
part upon the free use of illustrative 
material—and what teacher does not ?— 
found much to admire and possibly to 
covet in the excellent picture library 
of the Wisconsin School. This picture 
library now numbers some thousands 
of entries, the material illustrating in 
especial geographical subjects and most 
of the arts of daily civilized life. 

One most valuable side of any conven- 
tion is the social side. There are those 
who maintain that the opportunity of- 
fered by such gatherings for the young 
teacher on the one hand to meet the 
leaders of the profession and for the 
older teacher on the other to renew 
friendships, alone makes it worth while 
to take a journey of a thousand miles. 
But aside from the personal gatherings, 
to which a professional tinge might be 
given by the interchange of professional 
news and experiences, or by occasional 
negotiations for new positions, the Nine- 
teenth Convention was noteworthy for 
the number of affairs of a purely social 
nature. The official program provided 
for a formal reception on the first day ; 
for a dinner and steamboat excursion at 
Lake Delavan on the third day, and for 
a social entertainment, a visit to the great 
Yerkes Observatory, and a lawn féte on 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh afternoons 
or evenings. In addition to these affairs, 
a reception was given by Miss Frances 


Wettstein, Principal of the Milwaukee 
Day School for the Deaf, on July 10; a 
dinner was given by the Gallaudet Col- 
lege alumni to Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, 
former President of the College, on July 
11, and the normal graduates of Clarke 
School had a social gathering and a 
dinner on the day following. Advantage 
was also taken of this opportunity to 
organize the Clarke Alumni Association, 
an event more fully reported elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Both the social features and the stated 
proceedings of the Nineteenth Conven- 
tion owe much to the executive ability 
and tact of Mr. E. W. Walker, Superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin School and 
host of the convention; to Dr. J. R. 
Dobyns, Superintendent of the Missis- 
sippi School and Vice-President of the 
convention, and to their co-workers. In 
only one important particular did the 
plans formulated by these gentlemen fail 
of execution practically as outlined; and 
though this single disarrangement did 
not prevent the carrying out of the pro- 
gram, it nevertheless cast a shadow over 
the entire proceedings. When the con- 
vention was called to order on the even- 
ing of July 6, it was announced that Mr. 
and Mrs. Walker had been removed to 
the hospital, each for the purpose of 
undergoing a serious operation, and that 
their responsibilities as host and hostess 
must be delegated to others. It is true 
that those responsibilities were most effi- 
ciently discharged; but the absence of 
those who for three years had been pre- 
paring to receive the convention, and 
whose hospitality the convention was at 
the time enjoying, was felt to be a pecu- 
liar loss. 

On the evening of July 12 Mr. Walker 
appeared for a moment at the lawn fete. 
The effort which the visit required of 
him was apparent to all who gathered 
about him, and as the automobile which 
brought him slowly carried him back the 
shadowy road to the hospital, the long 
cheers which followed may possibly have 
been some sort of an assurance of the 
convention’s appreciation for the work 
he had done and the sacrifices he had 
made in its behalf. The following reso- 








lution was signed by all or nearly all 
who attended the convention: 


“Superintendent and Mrs. Walker. 
“DEAR FriENDS: We, the members of 
the convention, hereby wish to express 
to you our great regret at your inability 
to be with us personally and manifest to 
you our appreciation of all the kind fore- 
thought and preparations made for our 
comfort and pleasure, and to indulge the 
hope that you may speedily be restored 
to health and strength and to your work.” 


With one exception, the attendance at 
the convention was the largest in the 
forty-odd years of its existence. About 
three hundred and fifty persons attended, 
this number including about one hundred 
and twenty-five adult deaf, of whom the 
large majority were alumni of Gallaudet 
College. One member attended from 
Rio de Janeiro, namely, Senhor Joao 
Brazil Silvado, Jr.. of the National 
School for the Deaf of Brazil. Senhor 
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Silvado will spend some montlis in this 
country and abroad inspecting schools 
before returning home. 

At the business meeting of the con- 
vention, officers were elected as follows: 
President, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet,* Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Gallaudet College; 
Vice-President, Dr. J. R. Dobyns,* Su- 
perintendent of the Mississippi School 
for the Deaf; Secretary, Prof. Herbert 
FE. Day, Gallaudet College; Treasurer, 
Mr. J. Schuyler Long,* Principal Iowa 
School for the Deaf 

Copies of the proceedings may be had 
by applying to Professor Day. 

The Conference of Superintendents 


and Principals of American Schools for’ 


the Deaf also met at Delavan while the 
convention was in session, and among 
other business passed resolutions favor- 
ing more centers of normal training for 
teachers of the deaf and requiring higher 
qualifications in candidates for such nor- 
mal training. 


* Re-elected. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS OF THE A. A. P. T. S. D. 


HE twenty-first annual meeting of 

the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
was held at the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
Friday, May 5, with the President, Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter, in the chair. Letters 
addressed to Dr. Crouter from Miss 
Charlotte R. Willard, of the American 
Mission, of Merzifoun, Turkey, and from 
Miss Galene Philadelpheus, Principal of 
the King School for the Deaf, of Merzi- 
foun, were read and placed on file. The 
writers expressed their “appreciation of 
the most generous aid given to the work 
for the deaf of Turkey by the Associa- 
tion.” 

The Directors whose terms expired 
this year—namely, Miss Sarah Fuller, 
Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, Mr. E. A. 
Gruver, Mr. E. G. Hurd, and Dr. Z. F. 
Westervelt—were re-elected for the en- 
suing term of three years. 


A special meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf was held at the Rochester School 
for the Deaf on July 8. Eleven of the 
fifteen board members were present. 
Among others who also attended was 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee of the Asso- 
ciation and founder of the Association 
and the Volta Bureau. President A. L. 
EK. Crouter presided. 

The resignation of Mr. Frank W. 
Booth as General Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation and Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau* was accepted with regret, the 
resignation taking effect from July 

Upon motion by Mr. Edmund Lyon, a 
committee consisting of Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, Dr. Job Williams, and Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter, President, was ap- 
pointed to purchase a suitable gift from 


* See page 215 of this issue. 
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the funds of the Association that can be 
made available, and shall have engrossed 
an expression of the appreciation of the 
members of the Board of Mr. Booth’s 
thirteen years of faithful service. 

Mr. Harris Taylor, Superintendent of 
the School for the Improved Instruction 
of the Deaf, of 904 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, was appointed Acting Super- 
intendent of the Volta Bureau and Act- 
ing General Secretary of the Association, 
to serve until the annual meeting in 
January. 

It was resolved that a committee of 
three be placed in charge of the editing 
and printing of the Association’s consti- 
tution and by-laws. The President ap- 
pointed Secretary Westervelt, Mr. Harris 
Taylor, and Mr. Edmund Lyon as the 
members of this committee. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD 


Vacation Camp for Deaf Children in 
Prussia 


Instructor Weiss, of the Konigsberg institu- 
tion, has given in “Blatter” a short outline of 
the life at a summer camp for deaf children of 
which for some years he has been the leader. 

The idea has more and more gained foot- 
hold in Prussia that the school’s obligations 
toward the children confided to its care does 
not end when it imparts to them a fixed amount 
of mental development, but also includes pro- 
vision for their physical growth as well. One 
of the means to this end has been found in 
the vacation camps now established at many 
of the crowded city districts of the empire. 

The summer-vacation camp for deaf  chil- 
dren of the Konigsberg area dates some 25 
years back. It was originally started through 
contributions from well-to-do friends of the 
deaf. Now it is kept up partly by the school 
authorities of the province and partly through 
benevolence. 

Between 40 and 50 children of both sexes 
enjoved the last summer camp, which was 
situated at the shore of the Baltic Sea at a 
distance from the old city of Kénigsberg. This 
locality is well suited to its purpose. It is an 
“undiscovered” spot, consisting of some farm- 
houses and a small fisher hamlet. A fairly 
large farm-house is hired and used as a lodg- 
ing-house. The boys live on the ground floor 
and the girls on the upstairs. Plenty of frugal 
but nourishing food can be obtained at moder- 
ate prices. The colony generally arises at about 
seven in the morning. Each individual child 
has to make the bed and clean his own cloth- 
ing, polish his shoes, and, together with the 


other pupils, “tidy” all the rooms. A _ light 
breakfast is then eaten and a more substantial 
meal packed to the seashore, where the chil- 
dren pass most of the day, finding out hun- 
dreds of things to amuse themselves. When 
the weather allows, a bath in the Baltic is 
enjoyed by both children and_ supervisors. 
These strengthening baths to a certain extent 
are accountable for the good sanitary results 
of the camping life. On an average, weather 
conditions permit bathing on about thirty days 
out of the five weeks. In the middle of the 
afternoon all wander back. The fresh air, 
the bath, and the moving about have provoked 
a splendid appetite for dinner. After the meal 
a country walk is taken. When stormy weather 
makes the sojourn on the sands unpleasant. 
all retreat to a small forest close by. One of 
the most coveted pleasures is, however, a ride 
in the farmer’s hay-cart. The stock of ideas 
of the campers-out is largely increased and 
clarified during their five weeks at the sea- 
shore. 

The teachers also are aware of the value of 
these first-hand observations, which mean so 
much more in comparison with verbal expla- 
nations of things and activities that are given 
only in conjunction with the presentation of 
lifeless pictures. 

It is easier, however, to ascertain the good 
physical effects of the camping than it is to 
measure what has mentally been gained. The 
increase in weight of each child has been be- 
tween 2 and 10 pounds during the five weeks. 
All expenses have not surpassed 2,200 marks, 
which amounts to 1.10 marks per day per child 
($1=4 m.). 


Glasgow School for Semi-Mutes 


The annual report of the School Board of 
Glasgow for the 1909-1910 session shows that 
37 pupils are attending the municipal school 
for the semi-mute. The children are taught 
under the oral method by four teachers. The 
report says that as a rule the pupils soon be- 
come expert in lip-reading, and that their 
progress is distinctly satisfactery. 


Day-School Opened at Amsterdam 


The Society for the Instruction of the Deaf 
in Amsterdam has recently opened a day school 
for deaf children in that city. This is the first 
school for the deaf in Amsterdam, all deaf 
children hitherto having been boarded out in 
residential schools in the country. Dr. H. Bur- 
ger, professor of aural surgery in the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam, is president of the society. 


Two enterprising deaf men, Michael Sweeney 
and Michael Ryan, have opened a grocery store 
at Eddystone, Pa., where the Baldwin Loco- 
motive plant, which employs about five thou- 
sand hands, is located. 








oo ALL those interested in the 
problems of deafness it will be 
most welcome news that the author of 
“Deaf-Mutism” has completed another 
work dealing with the deaf child. Con- 
trary to the implication conveyed by its 
titlke—""The Deaf Child: a Manual for 
Teachers and School Doctors’’—the book 
possesses broader claims to interest than 
the strictly professional, in that it is de- 
signed to establish a philosophical con- 
cept of, and a scientific basis for, the 
coming “clinical’’ era in the education of 
the deaf. At the request of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. Love, acting as its medical 
correspondent, has been kind enough to 
contribute the following outline of the 
main points considered in his new work: 


There are two facts which have never 
been fully recognized by teachers of the 
deaf on the one hand and aural surgeons 
on the other. The one is that otology 
is greater than aural surgery, and the 
other is that the deaf child is greater 
than any method of teaching him. Dur- 
ing the past generation aural surgeons 
have been so much under the glamour of 
brilliant surgical results that the mere 
fact of deafness in children has excited 
little interest amongst them. For many 
generations methods have figured so 
largely in the teachers’ view that the 
child has been little thought of. 

This little book, written for teachers 
and school doctors, is an attempt to in- 
troduce the scientific method into the 
study of deafness in children. As a re- 
sult of the attempt a clinical basis is laid 
down for the application of educational 
methods. The readers of this journal 
are familiar with the introductory chap- 
ter of the book. It is “The Deaf Child 
from the Viewpoint of the Physician and 
of the Teacher,” which formed the writ- 
er’s contribution to the symposium on 
the deaf child at the meeting of the 
‘The Deaf Child: a Manual for Teachers 
and School Doctors, by James Kerr Love, 
M. D. Bristol: John Wright & Sons, Ltd. 


(Londen: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent 
& Co.) 1911. Pp. 190. 4s 6d net. 





DR. KERR LOVE’S NEW WORK: “THE DEAF CHILD” ' 


American Laryngological, Rhinological, 
and Otological Society in April, 1910. 
The chapter deals with the history of the 
education of the deaf till the end of the 
eighteenth century, points out the lack 
of interest shown by the medical man, 
and pleads for the co-operation of the 
teacher and the doctor in the interest of 
the deaf child. 

In Chapter II on the physiology of 
hearing and the causes of deafness, the 
general distinction is drawn. that the 
higher degrees of deafness—the degrees 
so apt to be associated with dumbness— 
are nearly always due to disease of the 
internal ear (the sound-appreciation or 
sound-differentiation apparatus), whilst 
the lower degrees—those which do not 
involve dumbness—are due to disease 
of the sound-conducting apparatus (the 
middle ear structures ). 

Chapter III, on the operation of the 
language centers in normal and abnor- 
mal children, lays down the physiological 
principles which govern the acquisition 
of speech and the communication of 
thought amongst the deaf and the hear- 
ing. The definition of speech given is 
meant to bring out the essential part of 
it. “Speech in the strictest sense is the 
action of the tongue and lips for the pro- 
duction of understood symbols, and is 
under the control of a special motor 
center in the brain. It may be quite 
silent and yet remain true speech.” 
Every teacher of the deaf and every lip- 
reader, whether deaf or hearing, will ad- 
mit that it is the kinetic, not the phonetic, 
element which is essential to speech. The 
development of language in the race and 
in the individual is traced, the distinction 
between language and speech drawn, and 
the relation of thought processes to lan- 
guage, and particularly to speech, is indi- 
cated. 

The effect of blindness and deafness 
separately and together on language pro- 
duction and appreciation are discussed 
and diagrammatically illustrated, the 
cases of Laura Bridgman and Helen 
Keller are considered, and the chapter 
ends with conclusions based on physio- 
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logical considerations regarding the 
teaching of abnormal children, the case 
of the deaf child being more extensively 
dealt with. 

In Chapter IV the deaf or hard-of- 
hearing child of the elementary school is 
first discussed, the causes of such slighter 
degrees of deafness stated, and a rule, 
which may be called the six-foot rule, 
laid down. It is as follows: “If a child 
do not hear whispered speech with at 
least one ear at a distance of six feet, 
he will have difficulty in keeping up with 
the work of an ordinary elementary 
school ; and if an adult do not hear whis- 
pered speech with at least one ear at a 
distance of six feet, he will have diffi- 
culty in transacting the work or business 
of daily life.” 

The second part of Chapter IV deals 
with the residual hearing of deaf-mutes. 
The means used for mapping out these 
islands of hearing was the continuous- 
tone series of Bezold; a series of forks, 
photographs of which are given, and a 
chart of these hearing islands represents 
the hearing found in 30 deaf children 
belonging to the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb in Glasgow. 

Chapter \V is devoted to the present 
condition of the education of the deaf 
in Germany and Austria, in Denmark, 
in the United States of North America, 
and in Great Britain and Ireland. This 
chapter consists of notes made in the 
various schools visited by the writer, and 
no attempt has been made to alter these 
in the interests of better literary form. 
Any permanent value these may have 
will be increased by their retention in 
their original form. The advantage of 
classification as existing in Denmark and 
of prolonged education as practised in 
America are dwelt upon. 

Chapter VI of the book deals with 
methods of education. The combined, 
the oral, and the manual-alphabet meth- 
ods are defined. The first is shown to 
be physiologically unsound, whilst the 


second and third are regarded as rational 
methods of teaching the deaf. The 
writer does not claim to be a pure or a 
universal oralist, but pleads for the ap- 
plication of oralism very thoroughly if it 
be applied at all. 

In the second part of the chapter the 
institutions and the day schools are con- 
trasted, and the writer indicates that the 
future of the education of the mentally 
efficient deaf child lies with the day 
school, whilst that of the mentally de- 
fective deaf child lies with the institu- 
tion. The evolution of oralism from 
manualism through the combined method 
at Philadelphia under the care of Dr. 
Crouter is given in this teacher’s own 
words. In this chapter there is a section 
on the education of the very young deaf 
child, and the chapter is brought to a 
close by a series of conclusions as to the 
needs of British schools for the deaf. 

Chapter VII deals with the treatment 
of deaf children surgically and educa- 
tionally, and a protest is made against 
the practise of classing the congenitally 
deaf child with the epileptic, the insane, 
and the mentally defective. 

A short chapter on lip-reading brings 
the main part of the book to a close. 

There are three appendices: the first 
on the capacity of the deaf for higher 
education, the second on the condition 
of the eyes in the deaf child, and the 
third on stammering and cleft palate. 

In the first appendix American readers 
will be pleased to find the work of the 
late Mr. John Hitz, the revered Superin- 
tendent of the Volta Bureau. Mr. Hitz 
collected for the author letters from the 
deaf in America who had reached over 
and through their difficulties to positions 
of comfort and influence in the hearing 
world, and these letters form encourag- 
ing reading. One cannot read these let- 
ters without thinking with Tennyson: 
For good they are and bad; and like to coins, 
Some true, some light; but every one of them 
Stamped with the image of the King. 





REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED EDUCATOR 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., L. H. D., 
Sometime Headmaster of the Royal School for Deaf Children, Margate, England 


XIX 
THE CONGRESS OF MILAN 


N APRIL, 1880, I received an invitation to attend the Internationa! 

Congress on the Education of the Deaf, to be held in the autumn 
in Milan. An international congress in name, but not in fact,* was 
held in Paris in September, 1878, of which M. Vaisse, Honorary Di- 
rector of the Paris Institution, was the president. In succession to 
this, on the proposal of the Abbé Balestra, the Director of the Insti- 
tution for Deaf Girls, at Como, who had taken a prominent part in 
the Paris congress, it was resolved that one should be held in Italy in 
1880, the city of Milan being chosen. A long list of subjects to be 
considered and discussed had been sent around to principals of schools, 
with an urgent request on the part of the committee for written opin- 
ions thereon. I, among others, responded to the request. The papers 
sent in were summarized and quoted and very cleverly commented on, 
for the purposes of the congress, by M. Magnat, Directeur de I’Ecole 
Pereire, Paris, and published in a closely printed pamphlet of 116 
pages. 

| informed my committee of the invitation, but no steps were taken 
to represent the “Asylum” at the congress until Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, 
on his arrival in London on his way there, addressed a strong letter to 
them, recommending that the school should be represented by its head- 
master. Early in August I was informed by the secretary that the 
committee had decided to send me as their representative. I was re- 
quired to contribute a paper, stating views and opinions on the subjects 
in general in reference to our own institution. This I did, and after 
the treasurer and I had gone through it, it was translated into French 
and sent on. 

On the thirtieth of August I set out from London for Paris, intend- 
ing to stay a day or two in that city and visit the National Institution 
for Boys there. On the next day I met the Rev. W. Stainer, and we 
continued together thereafter until the end of the congress. M. 
Levanchy, a gentleman to whom I had been introduced, who was 
interested in the blind and had had a great deal to do with the former 
international congress in Paris, which had included the blind as well 
as the deaf in its scope, and was also brother-in-law of one of my 
Margate teachers, undertook the office of guide and interpreter for 
us. He was exceedingly kind and helpful, and piloted us about the 
city, so that we saw a good deal of it in a little time. 

We paid a visit, in his company, to the National Institution, which 
was founded by the Abbé de I’Epée, in the Rue St. Jacques; but as 
the school was not in session, we had to be content with the locale 
only. A few boys, however, were staying on during the holidays. The 
pupils were of all ages up to 21 years. Seven trades were taught, in 





* See the Annals for January, 1870, p. 56. 
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apparently a very complete manner, and with no restriction as to ex- 
pense, the institution being financed by the government. Children of 
defective intelligence were taught shoe-making. The school had been 
taught by the combined system, but I was told was henceforward to 
be taught by the oral system. 

We started from Paris on our way to Milan on the evening of the 
second of September. The journey was a tedious one of about 27 
hours; the carriage was quite full and there was therefore no chance 
of sleep during the night in the cramped position we for so long 
endured. We got into Milan late at night, having elected to continue 
our journey to its end, and after some difficulty got accommodation. 
There were various other societies meeting at the time in the city. 

On Saturday, the fourth of September, there was an examination 
of the pupils in the Abbé Tarra’s School (the school for the poor of 
the province), and, on the next day, one at the Royal School, both of 
which many of the congressists, including myself, attended. The ex- 
aminations were an important and interesting feature of the proceed- 
ings, and by them and the further results, as shown, of the teaching 
by the popular method, the greatest impression in its favor, I think, 
was made. The congress was mainly a partisan gathering; the ma- 
chinery to register its decrees on the lines desired by its promoters 
had evidently been prepared beforehand, and to me it seemed that the 
main feature was enthusiasm and fervidly eloquent advocacy of the 
“orale pure,” rather than calm deliberation on the advantages or dis- 
advantages of methods. 

The language difficulty, as was perhaps inevitable, effectually pre- 
vented free discussion, and by reason of this the then almost universal 
American combined and sign-system methods could not be effectually 
presented. Of the teachers present, 7 per cent only were English- 
speaking. I was surprised to find how very few, outside these, had 
any knowledge at all of our language. This state of things might not 
be found to exist on a similar occasion, if one should occur at the 
present time; but the difficulty was very noticeable then. The highest 
claim the congress had on the attention of the world of instructors of 
the deaf, in my opinion, was “that it presented the case of the Italian 
schools and the unanimity of their teachers as an example in favor 
of the system it advocated; and, further, it testified to the superiority 
of that system in their view, with a language as an instrument pecu- 
liarly well adapted to its requirements.” 

The examinations mentioned above, so far as I was able to judge 
of them by the evidence presented in a language unknown to me, 
showed results which were surprising. But the Italian pupils, not- 
withstanding their immense educational advantages in the way of 
careful selection and the systematic arrangement of appropriate in- 
struction, did not appear to me “to be better educated than our own 
pupils, or intellectually or in knowledge their superiors, age for age. 
[ should rather think the contrary was the case. But they undoubtedly 
possessed what nine people out of ten would value more, because they 
understand it better—a readier means of communication, and there- 
fore a closer intimacy with the world around in its every-day aspect.” 

The above short quotation, which I venture to give from a paper 
on the subject I contributed to the London conference of the following 
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year, represents the views I formed at the time; and at the present 
time, when we have adopted much of the system and have secured 
many of the provisions which then existed in their excellent schools, 
[ do not think I have to modify them. The teachers “mouthed” con- 
siderably, | thought, and were all clean shaven. The articulation of 
the pupils was clear though monotonous, and was apparently quite 
intelligible to the auditors. The examinations themselves were all 
conducted by the several class teachers, and the answers seemed to be 
invariably correct and to be given without any deliberation. They 
followed, in many cases, the questions, or the beginning of the ques- 
tions, with so great a rapidity as to suggest strongly what an ardent 
oralist said to me afterwards, and spontaneously, that it was “tout 
préparé.”” One favorable point impressed me strongly: the elder ex- 
pupils conversed orally and freely with each other without any appar- 
ent doubt or difficulty, and with no more semblance of signing than 
ordinary people would use. 

To my mind, more important than the school examination was the 
evidence “‘presented to the audience by former pupils of the schools— 
young men and young women who were out in life. About thirty of 
these came forward. Whether or not, as was suggested to me, these 
exercises were all carefully prepared beforehand, the fact remains 
that all in succession came forward and, in response to the Abbé Tarra, 
spoke freely and fluently to the large audience, some making speeches 
of considerable length. These were evidently clearly understood by 
the native part of the audience, for there was every appropriate mani- 
festation of attention on their part.” 

There were also dramatic recitals, and, at the Royal Institution, an 
evening theatrical entertainment, given by the elder pupils most suc- 
cessfully. Having the words before me in each case, I was able to 
follow their utterance without difficulty. And here | have to note with 
surprise and gratification the fact that large audiences could be kept 
together, in the heat of a southern climate, to see and hear the results 
of teaching the deaf, for four and five hours at a stretch. At that 
date, less than half the time would have exhausted the patience of an 
English audience and have set them yawning. 

One characteristic un-English incident took place at the meeting of 
old pupils. One of the deaf orators on the platform burst into tears 
in the midst of his discourse. The abbé, who was presiding. went and 
spoke to him, evidently soothingly, and kissed him, continental fashion, 
on both cheeks. The audience loudly applauded. On enquiry as to 
the meaning of the demonstration, we were told the tears were caused 
by the fact that the speaker was overcome by the thought of the un- 
happy state of an elder deaf brother who was speechless, having at- 
tended school before speech-teaching was given, and that the good 
abbé’s remarks and action were intended to console him. 

It now remains to say a few words as to the congress itself. 

The first meeting of the Congress of Milan took place on Monday, the 
sixth day of September, 1880, in the large hall of the ‘Institut Royal 
Technique de Sainte Marthe,” the use of which had been given by the 
municipality of Milan, which also generously undertook the expenses 
connected with the gathering. In addition the provincial council of 
Milan and the Ministry of Public Instruction of Italy each gave a 
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subsidy in aid of its purposes, and the railways made a reduction of 
30 per cent on their fares to members. In the presence of a concourse 
of about 200 effective and honorary members, the proceedings were 
opened by various dignitaries and delegates in the usual way. This 
opening ceremony was followed by the election of officers for the con- 
gress, the Abbé Tarra being chosen as president. 

Of the numerous subjects on the agenda, it was resolved to take that 
of methods first, as being the most important. After some prelimi- 
naries had received attention, this subject was proceeded with, and M. 
Magnat commenced reading by way of introduction from the digest, 
already mentioned, he had made, that part which referred to it. After 
twenty minutes of this reading had elapsed he was interrupted by the 
demand made that he should be required to keep within the time limit 
of ten minutes agreed to for each speaker. A somewhat heated dis- 
cussion followed, M. Magnat maintaining that what he read was not 
wholly personal to himself. Eventually it was decided that the general 
rule should apply in his case as in that of others, with the reservation 
that at the discretion of the meeting an extension of the time might be 
granted. M. Magnat’s pamphlet was not brought forward again. 

After this incident a paper on the subject by Mrs. B. St. John Ackers 
followed, together with a discussion. Of the English-speaking section, 
Dr. EK. M. Gallaudet read his paper on the Combined System, and that 
part of my paper which referred to the subject was read by M. Vaisse 
for me. He kindly offered to do so and I gratefully accepted his offer, 
although I had prepared to read it in French myself. The Rev. Thomas 
Arnold read his paper in English, and Miss Hull read the one she had 
prepared in French in a most pleasing manner, which, together with her 
warm advocacy of the popular system, excited the most enthusiastic 
plaudits. After various other speeches had been made, a resolution 
affrming that the method of articulation should have the preference 
over that of signs was carried by about 160 votes to 8. The president 
closed the sitting ina scene of great excitement with the words, “Evviva 
la parola.” 

On the next day when the sitting commenced, at 8.30 a. m., the Abbé 
Tarra commenced his long address in favor of the oral system. His 
fervid eloquence, in a musical utterance of the sweet, southern tongue, 
and his own charming personality, combined to raise the enthusiasm 
of the meeting to the highest point. My (I must confess it) somewhat 
rusty Latin enabled me to catch a distant echo of the arguments he was 
using and a glimpse of the beauties of the pictures he was exhibiting 
to his enraptured audience. His eloquence had a stronger effect on 
my companion, Mr. Stainer, by whose side I was sitting. It converted 
him, although he came to the meeting, as I did, an advocate of the 
Combined System. In the midst of one of the good abbé’s impassioned 
outbursts Mr. Stainer said to me, “It is so; I see it all now.” At once 
he became, and remained all through the remainder of his official life, 
a strong oralist. The Abbé Tarra’s speech was a very long one, and 
was continued on a second day. Its substance was subsequently com- 
municated to the meeting in French, also, most eloquently and sympa- 
thetically, by the Abbe Guerin. A vote in favor of the Pure Oral 
Method was enthusiastically passed by 160 votes to 16. The committee 
for the organization of the next international congress was, after this, 
voted for by the representatives of the several countries present. The 
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English-speaking section elected Messrs. Ackers, Buxton, Elliott, and 
Peet. 

The sitting on the tenth was appointed to begin at 8 a. m. The 
question of state aid in the education of the deaf came up for discus- 
sion, and its necessity was conceded by every speaker. My own voice 
was raised in favor of it. The unanimous desire of the congress was 
embodied in a resolution recommending that all governments should 
take the necessary steps, so that all deaf children should be instructed. 

The English and last sitting was opened at 8.30 a. m. on Saturday, 
the eleventh of September. Various declarations were put forward 
and agreed to. The following were among them: That the most suit- 
able age to admit the deaf child to school was from 8 to 10 vears; that 
his stay there should be for a period of 7 years, preferably of 8 years; 
that no more than 10 pupils could be effectively taught by a teacher ; 
that special ability gained at school, far from depreciating after direct 
instruction had ceased, developed by exercise. An offer of a prize of 100 
frances for a very elementary book of language instruction in English, 
and the same for one in French or Italian, was made, to be adjudged 
at the next international congress. I never heard that either the one 
or the other was claimed. 

The closure of the congress was at a special meeting in the afternoon 
of the same day. The prefect of the province, M. Basile, presided. 
In a chorus of enthusiastic approval of “la parole,” and with expres- 
sions of gratitude by representatives of the countries participating in 
the congress, which on the part of the English section were gracefully 
expressed by Mr. Ackers, the proceedings came to an end. 

The effect on our work of this remarkable gathering has been, no 
doubt, great, more especially in Europe. Although there may have 
been, in its composition and also in the way in which it was conducted, 
much to which exception might be taken, yet the assemblage of so 
many thoroughly earnest men, practical workers, impelled by an ardent 
desire to benefit a helpless class hitherto to a great extent neglected 
or practically ignored, could not fail to attract attention. In the in- 
terests of the work at this time, anything that did this was beneficial. 
The system of teaching favored by the great majority of those present 
was exhibited in a most attractive form, both in theory and practise, 
with results which had something of the marvelous attached to them, 
as well as, to most people, the added charm of novelty. There was, 
perhaps, in the advocacy of its ardent supporters and in the belief of 
those influenced by them, some measure of that exaggeration usual in 
the inceptive stages of most great social movements. But I do not 
think I am over-estimating the importance of the congress itself in 
saying that it brought about an important general advance in the work 
of educating the deaf in Europe. 


(To be continued) 




















THE DEAF CHILD’S HOME TRAINING 


Conducted by MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Swarthmore Home for Deaf Children 








A DEPARTMENT TO AID THE MOTHER IN THE REARING OF HER DEAF CHILD — 


INQUIRIES WILL BE ANSWERED BY THE EDITOR 








Outline of work for children of 3 years (periods to be lengthened as the 
child grows older) :' 


9.00 o'clock to g.1e—Color work. 
9.10 bi *  9.20—Games. 


9.20 9.35—Sewing cards 

9.35 “  * 9.45—Lip-reading. 

9.45 “ -9.55—Paper-folding. 

9.55 s 10.05—Marching, dumb-bells, and wands. 

10.05 si 10.15—Pictures, Old Maid, number, kindergarten gifts 
and occupations. 

10.15 “ *  10.25—Gymnastics. 

10.25 "= “ 10.35—"Writing” and special sense-training. 

10. 35 ‘ “ 10.45—Language and reading. 


Daily Program, Continued—Special Sense-Training 


The significance of special sense-training in the deaf child’s development, 
which was touched upon in passing in THe Vorira Review for May, tort, de- 
serves especial emphasis. 

One great object of special sense-training is to educate the child’s powers of 
observation. 

Life is so filled with things to be done that there seems to many of us little 
use in taking observation of such matters as lie outside our immediate needs. 
What is the result of our hurried life? That those who possess the ability to 
grasp the large, salient points succeed, while such of us as are not so constituted 
fail. Even in the performance of daily household tasks—perhaps more there 
than elsewhere—it is the clever, capable woman who has a few spare hours in 
which to rest after the work is done. The woman who sees all there is to be 
done and tries to do it herself is not the capable woman, any more than the 
teacher who knows how her pupil must be educated and so rushes on to numer- 
ous new things before accomplishing any one thing. Each misses one great 
truth—the present lays the foundation of the future, and an overcrowded, in- 
complete present means a future of uncertainty and exhaustion. 

On the other hand, a tendency to shirk or to leave undone evident duties 
which do not overtax the strength can make only one kind of a woman—a 
shiftless one. And we have shiftless teachers of the deaf, just as we have shift- 
less heads of households. We have all seen them—the teacher who does just 
what she is paid for doing according to her contract, as well as the man who 
barely keeps a roof over the head of his family. Neither of these has sufficient 
power of observation to see that only harm can result from such a course, nor 
has either the power to observe that success follows a certain kind of effort—a 
certain kind of exertion. 

So it is, often, with parents of deaf children when they see the preparatory 
training given to the little ones. Much of this instruction seems, to the uniniti- 
ated, altogether too simple, and consequently useless. A careful study of the 
aim of this instruction will immediately do away with this false impression. 
Following close on the heels of this discovery comes the desire to push the child, 
to expect the impossible, to crowd his early childhood with lip-reading only, or 
with exercise leading up to it, and quite forgetting that the child should be led 





‘This daily schedule was first printed in THE Review for November, 1910. The 
first eight divisions of the daily program, and the first half of the ninth, have 
been treated in previous numbers. The program may, of course, be adapted to 
fit individual needs. 
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to “take notice” rather than be taught. If there is no desire to rush, there is 
often an inclination to linger too long over a particularly pleasant occupation or 
gift; to use only the simplest materials as the child grows older, or to expect 
but little of him. Of course this spoils all his school career, and it also spoils 
parent or teacher, whoever is in charge of the little boy. 

Let us, then, understand that development of the power of observation means 
an increased ability to see that which will be of service and to throw aside that 
which will be detrimental. This is what is implied by “the power of observa- 
tion,” although we cannot say that the person who is able to give details of a 
neighbor’s spring suit, as well as the exact menu of a public banquet, lacks the 
power to observe. We do mean, however, a sensible use of things observed— 
an appreciation of their worth. 

To the deaf child the worth of touch and sight-work lies in its possibility as 
a game. He appreciates the little mystery that may be woven into the exercises, 
while the parent is looking forward to the time when the child will be able to 
use his senses as aids in the acquisition of speech. We must, however, realize 
that the development of the child’s power of observation is dependent upon his 
natural mental equipment as well as upon his instruction, so that he may do 
better than some other child, or he may do worse; but he surely will be happier 
if everything is done for him that can be done. Without a firm foundation— 
without good, solid understanding of the principles of breath and sound produc- 
tion—he will be a poor exponent of the oral method, just as he would be a poor 
exponent of the manual-spelling method did he not learn how correctly to form 
the letters of the manual alphabet before undertaking to spell words. Patience, 
then, mother, and help the lad to use the sense of sight and the sense of touch. 


The Sense of Sight 


First, let us see how well the child notices the position of various objects. 
Take some object, such as the clothes-brush, from its accustomed place and lay 
it on the kindergarten table. Call the child’s attention to it, and then put it 
back where it belongs. The little fellow will be mystified as to your meaning, 
but that makes no difference. Blindfold him, but allow him to remain seated. 
Take some picture or plaything from its habitual place, lay it on the table, and 
remove the handkerchief from the child’s eyes. This time let him put away the 
article. Clap your hands when he puts it in the correct place. 

Toys should be used whenever possible. Sometimes reverse the operation, 
letting the child blindfold you, after which you replace the object he has put on 
the table. After a short time two or three things may be used at once. 

To avoid monotony, place objects on the table (three to begin with) and send 
the boy out of the room. Change their positions, putting one in the place of 
another, and so on. Bring the child in and allow him to rearrange them as they 
were originally. 

Sometimes let the little man go out of the room while you place two or more 
toys on the table. He enters, looks at them, and goes out again while you hide 
them well out of sight. He then comes in, searches for them, and, when they 
are found, replaces them on the table. Another time set the kindergarten table 
for a tea party, leaving off the spoons, and see how quickly the child will notice 
what is missing. Put one white and one tan sock on him and note his childish 
disgust. 

There are endless ways in which to carry on this important work, and all in 
play, but care must be taken to avoid monotony. The aim of it all is to train 
the child’s ability to note differences, likenesses, and similarities, so that the 
various positions assumed by the lips, tongue, and other vocal organs may be 
seen and copied by the child. For instance, if he is properly trained he will be 
able to tell just where the position of his tongue differs from that of the teacher, 
and because he has learned in other exercises to control his tongue he will be 
able to place it correctly. 
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HOW TO PRACTISE LIP-READING 


Conducted by EDWARD B. NITCHIE, B. A., Principal, The New York School 
for the Hard-of-Hearing 








A MONTHLY DEPARTMENT OF HOME-INSTRUCTION AND OF SUGGESTIONS 
TO THE TEACHER OF THE ART 








[X 
HOMOPHENOUS WORDS. 


The fact that the sounds in several conso- 
nant groups have the same visible movements 
gives rise to a considerable body of homophe- 
nous words—that is, words that look very simi- 
lar or alike. The two sounds f and v in “few” 
and “view” appear exactly the same when the 
words are spoken naturally. So also do p, b, 
and m in the words “pie,” “buy” and “my.” 
Such words cannot be told apart by their for- 
mation unless the movements be exaggerated; 
and exaggeration, as has been said repeatedly, 
is something which the student must guard 
against most carefully lest false impressions 
be made and the eye be taught to expect facial 
characteristics which will never be seen in 
ordinary conversation. These words must be 
distinguished, then, not by their formation, but 
by the thought or context in which they are 
used, 

The problem is similar to that which con- 
fronts those who are not deaf when called on 
to distinguish between such homophonous, or 
like-sounding, words as “seem” and “seam,” 
“teem” and “team,” “rough” and “ruff;” but 
the homophenous words far outnumber the 
homophonous, and by just so much is our 
problem more difficult of solution. And yet it 
is not so serious as it may seem at first sight. 
Take the two words “few” and “view”—it is 
hard to conceive of a sentence in which, if the 
rest of the sentence be understood, one of 
these words could be mistaken for the other. 
Surely it is easy enough to substitute the right 
word in, “There is a beautiful —— from my 
window,” or in, “I have only a —— minutes to 
spare.” Or take the homophenous group, “pie,” 
“buy” and “my,”—if at the table you should 
be asked: “Will you have a piece of apple 
—?” T think you would answer “yes” with- 
out any qualms that you might be eating “buy” 
or “my.” Our common sense solves this prob- 
lem for us so frequently and so readily that 
the seriousness of it is much less than any one 
without the experience would suppose. 

In part the method of solving the problem 
arising from homophenous words is by such 
work as I directed in Chapter I on the practise 
with stories—that is, practise in training the 
mind to grasp the thought as a whole. More 


particularly, however, the method should be 
devoted to exercises with homophenous words 
themselves. Notice first the origin of such 
words. The three sounds, p, b, and m, looking 
just alike, may be substituted one for the other 
in so far as the substitution permits forming 
another word. In the word “boom,” substitute 
p for b, and also p for m, and you have “poop.” 
But no other substitutions are possible here, 
for if we try to make them we get “poom,” 
“poob,” “boop,” “boob,” “moom,” “moop,” and 
“moob,” none of which are words. Now, re- 
membering again that t, d, and » all have the 
same movement, the flat-tongue-to-gum, see 
how many substitutions can be made in the 
word ‘bad” so as to create new words all of 
which are homophenous: Bad, bat, ban, band, 
pad, pat, pan, pant, mad, mat, man. 

The sounds which have homophenous forma- 
tions are, in the consonants, (1) p, b, m; (2) 
f, vi €3)) wh. ws. Geez: Ce a ae ce 
(soft g); (6) t, d, n; (7) k, g, ng. The last 
two of these groups are also almost mutually 
homophenous. In the vowels we have no abso- 
lutely homophenous sounds, though short e 
and long a are so nearly alike as to be exceed- 
ingly difficult to distinguish except by the con- 
text of the sentence. 

The list of homophenous words given below 
does not by any means exhaust the possibili- 
ties, but it is a fairly complete list of homo- 
phenes in common use. I arrange them ac- 
cording to the number of words in the group, 
first where there are two words that look alike. 
then three, and so on. For one lesson or 
practise period, about twenty to twenty-five 
words may be used. That is ten to twelve 
groups of two words each, seven or eight of 
three words, five or six of four words, four or 
five of five words, etc. 

First, the student should memorize the words 
of each group selected for practise—that is, he 
should know each and all of the words of each 
homophenous group so that he can say them 
without referring to the printed page. Try the 
words also before the mirror to familiarize 
vourself with their formation. 

Then compose sentences in your own mind 
for each of the words, as many sentences as 
are naturally suggested by them. The sen- 
tences should be simple, not involved, and the 
aim should be to compose the sentences 
quickly, not to stop and try to puzzle them out. 
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Finally, have your assistant compose for you 
sentences for each of the words. Preferably 
he should write the sentences down, and then 
read them to you; though if your assistant be 
apt at composing the sentences they may be 
given to you offhand. In any case they 
should be given smoothly and without hesita- 
tion. I find it advisable in changing from one 
group to another to tell the pupil only one of 
the words in the new group, and then give the 
sentences skipping around—that is, not in the 
order as the words stand. 

I will give as examples sentences for a few 
of the groups given below: 

ache, egg.—Have you a headache this after- 
noon? Did you have a soft-boiled egg for 
breakfast ? 

ascend, ascent, assent.—Will you ascend the 
mountain? I gave my assent to the plan. The 
ascent of the mountain is very rough. Will 
you ascend the rough ascent of the mountain? 
Will you give your assent for me to ascend the 
rough ascent of the mountain? 

air, hair, hare, heir—Do you feel the air 
from the window? Did you ever hear of the 
race between the hare and the tortoise? She 
has beautiful long hair. She was heir to a 
large fortune. 

If at any time you fail to understand the 
sentence, your assistant should write down for 
you some key word other than that one of 
the homophenous group that is being used. In 
the sentence, “She was heir to a large fortune,” 
the word written for you should be “fortune,” 
not “heir.” Then try the sentence again. 

The fewer the words in a group, the easier 
as a rule will the sentences be; so that the 
arrangement below gives the groups in the 
order of difficulty. 


Two words in a group: 
ag 


ache, egg 
allowed, aloud 
boom, poop 
chair, share 
chamois, shabby 
class, glass 
colonel, kernel 
crease, grease 
dazzle, tassel 
displace, displays 
draft, draught 
falls, false 
fault, vault 
ferry, very 
fogs, fox 
grand, grant 
cuessed, guest 
handsome, hansom 
home, hope 
lessen, lesson 
liar, lyre 

myth, pith 
nerve, turf 
omen, open 


phonograph, photograph 
profit, prophet 

rough, ruff 

shame, shape 

sin, sit 

smell, spell 

smoke, spoke 

smudge, sponge 

square, swear 

suite, sweet 


yoke, volk 


Three words in a group: 
abound, about, amount 
act, hacked, hanged 
ascend, ascent, assent 
aught, awed, ought 
beach, beech, peach 
bird, burn, pert 
blush, plunge, plush 
chain, jade, shade 
choir, quire, wire 
chop, job, shop 
cold, colt, gold 
crack, crag, crank 
croup, groom, group 
deep, team, teem 
dime, time, type 
ear, hear, here 
float, flowed, flown 
foul, fowl, vowel 
hoes, hose, owes 
idle, idol, idyl 
jiggle, jingle, shingle 
lack, lag, lank 
luck, lug, lung 
meal, peal, peel 
plum, plumb, plump 
rabbit, rabid, rapid 
ran, rant, rat 
ram, rap, wrap 
roam, robe, rope 
run, runt, rut 
search, serge, surge 
shone, showed, shown 
slab, slam, slap 
sleight, slide, slight 
snare, stair, stare 
snub, stub, stump 
swab, swamp, swap 
thawed, thorn, thought 
thick, thing, think 
throat, throne, thrown 
which, wish, witch 

Four words in a group: 
aid, ate, eight, hate 
air, hair, hare, heir 
all, awl, hall, haul 
barge, march, marsh, parch 
badge, batch, match, patch 
beak, meck, peak, peek 
birch, merge, purge, perch 
black, blank, plank, plaque 
bump, mum, pump, pup 
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cab, camp, cap, gap 

choose, chews, juice, shoes 
coat, code, cone, goat 

come, cub, cup, gum 

creed, greed, green, greet 
crutch, crunch, crush, grudge 
dale, nail, tail, tale 
dame, name, tame, 
die, dye, tie, nigh 
doubt, down, town, noun 

gild, gilt, guilt, killed 

ground, crowd, crown, crowned 
him, hip, hymn, imp 

hinge, hitch, inch, itch 

money, muddy, putty, bunny 
plant, bland, plaid, plan 

raise, race, rays, raze 

rank, rack, rag, rang 

sack, sag, sang, sank 

scene, seat, seed, seen 

shun, jut, shunt, shut 

some, sum, sub, sup 

spine, smite, spied, spite 

staid, stain, stained, state 
straight, strained, strait, strayed 
truck, drug, drunk, trunk 

wad, wan, wand, what 

wait, wade, wane, weight 


tape 


Five words in a group: 


heer, bier, mere, peer, pier 

bob, mob, mop, pop, bomb 

braid, brain, brayed, prate, prayed 
bustle, muscle, mussel, muzzle, puzzle 
chewed, chute, June, jute, shoot 
crab, cram, cramp, grab, gramme 
dim, dip, tip, nip, nib 

dose, doze, toes, nose, knows 
duck, dug, tongue, tuck, tug 

earn, heard, herd, hurt, urn 

fad, fan, fat, van, vat 

guide, guyed, kind, kine, kite 

knot, nod, not, dot, tot 

led, lead, lend, lent, let 

missile, missal, mistle, pistil, pistol 
neat, knead, need, dean, deed 

rig, rick, ring, rink, wring 

right, ride, rind, rite, write 

road, roan, rode, rote, rowed 


Six words in a group: 


add, at, had, hand, hat, ant 

back, bag, bang, bank, pack, pang 
banner, banter, batter, manner, inatter, patter 
bare, bear, mare, pair, pare, pear 

bud, but, bun, butt, mud, pun 

can, canned, cant, can’t, cad, cat 

cent, scent, sent, send, said, set. 

crate, crane, grade, grain, grate, great 
done, dun, ton, none, nun, nut 

hone, hoed, oat, owed, own, owned 
hues, hews, ooze, whose, ewes, yews 
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quick, whig, wick, wig, wing, wink 
quite, white, whine, wide, wind, wine 
raid, rain, rained, rate, reign, reigned 

Seven words in a group: 
boat, bone, mode, moan, mote, moat, mowed 
bound, bout, bowed, mound, mount, pound, 

pout 

brick, brig, bring, brink, prick, prig, prink 
dab, dam, damp, nap, nab, tab, tap 
side, cite, sighed, sight, sign, signed, site 
wed, wen, wend, went, wet, when, whet 


Eight words in a group: 


bead, bean, beat, beet, mean, meat, meet, pear 
dead, debt, den, dent, net, ten, tend, tent 
Nine words in a group: 
baize, base, bass, bays, mace, maize, maze, 
pace, pays 
bend, bent, meant, mend, pent, bed, bet, pen, 
pet 
dew, due, do, to, too, two, new, knew, gnu 
Ten words in a group: 
fade, faint, fane, fate, feign, feint, fete, vain, 
vane, vein 


Eleven words in a group: 
bad, ban, bat, mad, mat, pad, pat, pan, pant, 
man, band 


Thirteen words in a group: 


bait, bane, bayed, made, maid, main, mate, 
mane, paid, pate, pane, pain, paint. 


Enough material is given above to keep the 
student occupied for some time. Do not, how- 
ever, devote all your time for practise in one 
day to this, or to any other one thing. Re- 
member that it is the varied, all-around prac 
tise that develops the best lip-reader. After 
the homophenous words given have been com- 
pleted, go through them all again in review. 

In addition it will be found helpful to do 
original work in thinking out groups of homoph 
enous words for yourself. Given one word, 
try to find all possible homophenes; and when 
vou have found them, practise as previously 
directed. I give herewith a few words which 
will serve as a basis for this work, but when 
this list is exhausted, select other words your- 
self from any source: 


whom creep chord baggage 
beam dry malt brace 
prove eve fur firm 
brim whip pew five 

buy ripe birth leaf 
love owl Hower pull 
poor light fight warm 
pod spear hiss strive 
muss jam push tell 
friend aim fair comb 











THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by WARREN ROBINSON, M. A., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Chairman Industrial Section of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 








THE ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY OF THE DEAF—SUGGESTIONS TO INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHERS, STORIES OF SUCCESS, AND HINTS ON HOW TO SUCCEED 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVEN- 
TION’S INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


The forenoon of Wednesday, July 12, was 
the time set for the meeting of the Industrial 
Section of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf. The proceedings were 
opened with a stirring address on “The Train- 
ing of the Boy,” by Dr. F. R. Crane, Principal 
of the Dunn County School of Agriculture 
and Domestic Science, of Menomonie, Wis 
His speech, one of the strongest of the entire 
convention, was interpolated with many pithy, 
pointed, and practical applications which he 
drove home with remarkable effect. At its con- 
clusion, on motion of Dr. Tate, of Minnesota. 
the audience expressed its appreciation of and 
accord with it by a rising vote of thanks to the 
speaker. 

Some of the salient points of the address 
were as follows: 

Dr. Crane did not believe in restraining the 
boy, but in guiding into proper lines the 
natural resources of boyhood. If a boy goes 
wrong it is more the fault of his home training, 
of his teachers, and of the community than 
himself. 

This entire industrial movement has been 
forced upon us, as educators, by the industrial 
world. It is a matter of history that educators 
are the last to move in any great reform. An 
education that does not produce the desire and 
power to do useful things is not worth the 
getting. 

Dr. Crane was a believer in industrial train- 
ing that possessed a market value. The theory 
of “art for art’s sake” had no place in the 
industrial training of boys and girls in this 
practical age. We hear much of culture. Dr. 
Crane believed that just as much culture could 
be gotten out of an ear of corn, or a splendid 
Percheron horse, as could be sifted out of 
Greek and Latin roots. Ninety-five per cent 
of the boys and girls in our public schools drop 
out even before they are well started on the 
road to graduation, and it is for these that our 
plea is made. It is dangerous to turn a live 
boy loose in the world without giving him a 
training for some vocation to his liking. 

Vocation then is the corner-stone of the 
home. No scheme of education is acceptable 
today, nor can it hope to be, until it not only 
builds up the masses, but reaches out and up- 
lifts and dignifies not one, but all the industries 


as well. Dr. Crane believed that our entire 
educational scheme was on the point of reyis- 
ion; that we were now entering a period in 
which set courses of study would be all but 
eliminated and we would be offering subjects 
instead. We should not try to teach the youth 
everything about everything nor everything 
about one thing, but bend our energies to 
teaching him everything it was necessary for 
him to know about the many things to be 
found in his path of natural tendencies. 

In one place Dr. Crane gave expression to 
his idea of the “real farmer” of today in these 
words: “The successful farmer is a widely 
educated man. I know of no vocation or pro- 
fession which compares with it in. this respect. 
The farmer must not only know crops and how 
to grow them, but he must know soils and their 
content that he may intelligently treat them; 
and the animals and the laws of breeding that 
he may increase the efficiency of his herds. 
He must have business ability, as he must put 
his produce upon the world’s markets, and he 
should know what the market wants and is 
willing to pay for. * * * He is a reader of 
current literature to such an extent that we 
find him a well-read man, tied to no constitu- 
ency when it comes to a question of right or 
wrong.” 

It is to be regretted that such excellent 
addresses by outsiders as the foregoing are 
barred from publication in the proceedings of 
the convention, because they do not deal strictly 
with the education of the deaf. 


Dairying 


Mr. Duncan A. Cameron, instructor in dairy- 
ing at the Mississippi School at Jackson, in his 
conference on that subject, stated that the boys 
were taught practical work in the barn and m 
the milk-room. They were instructed in hand- 
ling the herd, in milking properly and regu- 
larly, in raising the calves, in weighing the 
milk, in developing the heifers, in making up 4 
balanced ration, and in keeping the barn and 
yard in a sanitary condition. They also learned 
to operate the cream separator, to care for the 
milk, make butter under farm conditions, test 
milk and sterilize the dairy utensils. 

Practical talks were given them from time 
to time on feeds and feeding, farm crops, 
breeds of farm animals, care and management 
of live stock, farm dairying, bacteriology, ete 
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They were encouraged to read, being furnished 
with such publications as Hoard’s Dairyman, 
the Jersey Bulletin, and some southern farm 
papers. 

He kept them interested by telling them 
about the leading dairymen in the country and 
of the record cows that give over 1,000 pounds 
of butter in a year. 

The boys were given to understand that 
personal cleanness was one of the first condi- 
tions in dairying, and were expected to bathe 
every day and change their clothing frequentiy. 
He claimed that the dairy boys were healthier 
than the others. Mr. Cameron stated that 
dairying offered the deaf more advantages than 
other occupations, especially in the South, 
where the grazing season was longer, and the 
need for expensive accommodations was much 
less. Dairying anywhere when the business 
was properly managed, led to independence and 
a mingling with the best people of the com- 
munity, such as bankers, business men, and 
others. 


Correlation 


The conference on “Correlation,” conducted 
by Mr. Weston Jenkins, of the Alabama School 
for the Deaf, of Talladega, was a lucid exposi- 
tion of that important subject. After asking 
and having answered a number of questions Mr. 
Jenkins made a few remarks in which he said 
that correlation formed the basis of the work 
in our most successful schools of engineering, 
medicine, and all kinds of physical science. In 
the Alabama School, with the permission of 
the superintendent, he had carried on some 
farming experiments. All text books in 
arithmetic were discarded, and after some 
study of Station Bulletins and similar material, 
he had prepared a series of problems covering 
most of the principles involved in the usual 
text-book work, but dealing exclusively with 
the farmer’s work and life. His boys and 
himself learned to compare the gain in weight 
of thoroughbred and scrub stock on the same 
treatment; the cost of milk production on 
balanced and unbalanced ration; to estimate 
the cost of draining a field, and the value of 
the increase in crops resulting from the same. 

As supplemental to the study of geography, 
he prepared lessons in commercial geography, 
giving whatever useful and interesting infor- 
mation he could as to our familiar crops, and 
the plants familiar to us only as we use their 
products, describing the methods and con 
ditions of their culture. Rotation of crops 
also formed an important topic. A Farmers’ 
Club was organized, and meetings were held 
every two weeks for discussion. 

This work of Mr. Jenkins is practically 
identical with that done in other lines by boys 
and girls in the practical public school at 
Albany, N. Y., which is designs ited as a place 
of learning by ‘work and from books in kitchen 
and in shop with hands and brat alike, Every- 
thing that is done in reading, writing, and 


arithmetic has special reference to the indus- 
trial activities. 

Thus it appears that Dr. Crane’s suggestion 
of study by subjects and Mr. Jenkins and the 
practical school at Albany place before us, as 
educators, two lines of thought deserving of 
the most serious consideration toward the 
solution of this great question of practical 
education, 


Placing of Pupils in Industrial 
Establishments 


Eight of the questions in the conference on 
the “Advisability of Placing Pupils in Indus- 
trial Establishments under Certain Conditions,” 
directed by Supt. C. E. White, of Kansas, were 
based on an article by Mr. Olof Hanson in the 
Proceedings of the 1904 World’s Congress of 
the Deaf, which in substance is as follows: 

Trade teaching should begin after the school 
course is completed, though a few trades can 
be taught by a post-graduate course; but the 
schools should go further, and by keeping in 
touch with the large factories, might appren- 
tice pupils and start them on such careers as 
are best suited to them. A traveling instructor, 
whose business would be to go among the 
factories and look after the apprentices, might 
be appointed. The literary and technical in- 
struction should be carried on by correspond- 
ence, and the apprentices should serve without 
pay, at least for a part of the time, and be still 
under the direction of the school. 

Each apprentice should be given a certificate 
on completing the course, stating his or her 
standing, which would be of recognized value 
in securing employment, as the teacher would 
be in a position greatly to assist in securing 
suitable work. 

Holding Mr. Hanson, as he did, in high 
esteem, Mr. White said he could not help but 
take issue with him. Conditions could easily 
be conceived, he said, under which such trade 
instruction in a city might be of benefit to 
some, especially to the pupils of a small school 
not properly equipped, but otherwise he would 
not favor the proposition outlined by Mr. 
Hanson. 

Mr. White believed that all the influence of 
the management of the schools should be di 
rected toward getting the pupils back to the 
farms. The graduates of our schools are all 
anxious to become teachers, and if not ac 
cepted, the next thing they seem to think of 
that is open to them is to take up work in 
factories in the cities. This alone is one very 
good reason why we should reject Mr. Han 
son’s plan. 

Mr. White then called upon Dr. J. N. Tate. 
Superintendent of the Minnesota School, to 
answer question which was: 

What benefit may be derived from learning 
a trade that is never followed after leaving 
school? In responding Dr. Tate said it was a 
notable fact that very few of the pupils fol- 
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lowed the trade they learned in school. We 
do not aim to teach a trade, but to develop 
children along industrial lines, so that when 
they leave school and their environments sug- 
gest something other than what they have 
learned in school, they can easily take that up 
and succeed at it. We are all getting hold of 
the idea that the industrial work is not so 
much learning a trade as industrial training. 
This opinion was well received. 

Supt, A. A. Stewart, of the Oklahoma 
School, being asked what he thought of the 
boy who is constantly wanting to change his 
trade, replied that the heads of schools should 
be careful, consulting the boy and his parents, 
and looking circumspectly into his home en- 
vironment when he is assigned a trade in the 
first place; then it would be easier to decide 
upon a request for a transfer to another trade 
later on. 

As to some of the most important trades 
that can be successfully taught in a State 
School, Dr. Charles P. Gillette, Superinten- 
dent of the Illinois School, stated that in his 
school they had a linotype and were going to 
install another; that shoemaking was carried 
on mostly by hand, without much machinery ; 
that cabinet making proved a good trade; 
that baking was popular among the boys, and 
that they easily secured employment; that they 
did some farming; and that he had felt for 
quite awhile that he would like to put in a 
tailoring department. 

The girls, as in all schools, were taught 
housekeeping. Some of their work was on 
exhibition here. 

As Supt. J. P. Walker, of New Jersey, was 
not present to direct the conference on “The 
Training of Industrial Instructors of the 
Deaf,” it was passed over. However, the 
editor, who has long been interested in this 
subject, will take the liberty to make a com- 
ment or two. It is a matter of surprise, not 
to say astonishment, that practically nothing 
has been done in the direction of making pro- 
vision for the preparation of men and women 
upon whom so heavy a responsibility rests as 
that of putting our boys and girls directly in 
line for self-support. The training of teachers 
for literary work, both in America and 
Europe, has absorbed the attention of the 
ablest in the profession for half a century. 

Neither college nor normal school graduates 
nor teachers of standing in the public schools 
for the hearing are acceptable as teachers in 
the literary department without more or less 
preliminary work. Why, then, should a 
mechanic, not only totally ignorant of the diff- 
culties of such a position, but all at sea as to 
the class of young people he is to teach, be 
considered good enough to fill a place not in- 
volving the management of a small class, but 
probably a hundred children of all ages and 
capacities with half a dozen kinds of work? 
Such a task calls for the highest pedagogic 
qualifications. 


To our mind such a person, in order to 
qualify as an industrial instructor of the deaf, 
should be well educated, an expert workman 
or woman with the ability to impart instruc- 
tion, more or less familiar with the history of 
the industrial education of the deaf, and 
combined schools, should have a fair com- 
mand of the four means of communication, 
speech, writing, manual spelling, and signs, 
that the intercourse with his pupil may take 
up no more time than is necessary. 


The Use of Machinery 


Supt. Frank M. Driggs, of the Utah School, 
on assuming charge of the conference on “The 
Employment of Machinery in the Industrial 
Departments of Schools for the Deaf,” came 
out squarely for the very best machinery and 
plenty of it for all kinds of work. This is 
the age of machinery and labor-saving devices, 
he declared, and he firmly believed that 
whether we teach trades or manual training 
we want machinery. In all pursuits of life 
men are constantly trying to think out a 
scheme by means of which they will have a 
machine to enable them to do their work bet- 
ter, more quickly, and more effectively. Mr. 
Driggs called attention to the wonderful 
amount and variety of work one machine will 
do today on the farm, or in the mine, or in 
printing or carpentry. The use of machinery 
is sufficiently educative so long as it gives the 
pupils unsolved problems. When a boy has 
mastered the use of the machine, give him 
some other problem on which he may work 
with the aid of the machine, and in that way 
you keep up its educative value. To a certain 
extent foremen in factories fear to let deaf 
persons run machines; but if the deaf are to 
compete with the hearing in industrial work 
they must learn to use machines, even though 
it is dangerous to do it. 

Mr. Driggs spoke of being particularly 
pleased with Dr. Crane’s address, in that Dr. 
Crane urged the giving of. lessons in industrial 
work of practical educational value. That 1s 
better than the constant making of tables or 
something that the child is not interested in. 
The only time there seemed to be any dissent 
from Mr. Driggs’ stand was when a member 
got up and stated that a foreman of a printery 
in Indianapolis told him that they wouldn't 
have a man in their shop use the linotype who 
was not a thorough printer. This would ap- 
pear to imply that one should be pretty expert 
by hand in any trade before he was expected 
to operate a machine. The rest of the discus- 
sion turned on the mechanical equipment of 
the various departments. 

At one time during the session the question 
of how far the adult deaf followed the trades 
and pursuits they were taught in the institu- 
tions, was brought up, but it was found that 
statistics were sadly lacking; and Dr. Fay 
suggested that superintendents and principals 
keep track of pupils after leaving school. Six 
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years ago, at Morganton, the chairman of the 
Industrial Section referred to this matter as 
follows: “The value, even necessity, of schools 
keeping a record of former pupils and gradu- 
ates, their whereabouts, occupation, and gen- 
eral standing in the community where they 
live, is SO apparent that further comment is 
unnecessary.” And it is gratifying now to feel 
that it is being not only thought worth while, 
but actually being done by Supt. Driggs, of 
Utah, and Supt. White, of Kansas. 

Before the adjournment of the convention 
the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Industrial Section Com- 
mittee be empowered to collect statistics per- 
taining to the occupations and wage-earning 
of the deaf after a uniform system; and that 
these data may be given out by the chairman 
from time to time, as they become available, 
between meetings of the convention. 

Right here we would like to suggest that for 
greater convenience the names of the literary, 
industrial, and art teachers be listed separ- 
ately in the annual tables, but better still, we 
think it would be to have them according to 
their own schools arranged in alphabetical 
order. 


The Industrial Exhibit 


In number of exhibits, in variety and gen- 
eral excellence of the articles put on display, 
the International Industrial Exhibit surpassed 
any yet ever gathered together under similar 
circumstances. Every kind of work done in the 
schools, with the exception of pattern making, 
bookbinding, cooking, and agricultural pro- 
ducts, was represented. The thanks of the 
Industrial Section are due to the following 
schools for their pains, Illinois and Michigan 
leading : 

Kansas, Mississippi, Montana, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Missouri, Wisconsin, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Illinois, Michigan, Che- 
foo (China), Palmacottah (India), Naples 
(Italy), Maryland (Colorea), Sault St. Marie 
(Mich.), Day School, Scranton (Pa.), Oral 
School, Lake Linden (Mich.), Manitoba 
(Canada), Ironwood (Mich.), Day School, 
Calumet (Mich.), Day School, Kendall School, 
and Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

For want of space we are obliged to omit 
the observations of Supt. D. Clarke, of the 
Michigan School, on the exhibit, and also our 
own, reserving both for some future number. 
But as those of Mr. Peterson are short and 
from the viewpoint of an industrial instructor, 
they are appended, in part, substantially as 
written. 

Mr. Peterson said: “To act as a critic on 
the competency of the work with no other 
guide than the finished product is simply im- 
possible. To do that three factors are neces- 
sary: First, the age of the pupil who did the 


work; second, the time required in doing it, 
and third, the amount of assistance from the 
instructor. The exhibit shows evidence of 


competent instructors and apt pupils. It is 
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very representative. Practically every trade 
that the deaf need to learn is represented, 
with the possible exception of bookbinding 
and pattern making. I believe bookbinding is 
a good trade. 

“The exhibit taken as a whole is very good 
as to design and workmanship. However, 
there are a few cases that show evidence of a 
lack of attention to details. The instructor 
cannot be too strict as to details and neatness. 
The shop should not accept work that can be 
improved. In mechanical drawing the weak- 
est point is the lettering. I am happy to note 
an almost total absence of pyrographic work. 
It is dangerous to health. I am not a com- 
petent judge of girls’ work, but it requires no 
expert to see that the quality is of a high 
grade.” 


INDUSTRIAL NOTE FROM THE 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL 


Care of the Forge Fire 


The following directions are given by in- 
structor H. A. Congdon, of the Manual Train- 
ing Department of the Wisconsin School, i 
regard to the forge fire: 

In building a new fire the ashes, cinders, 
ete., should be cleaned away from the center 
of the forge down to the tuyere. Do not clean 
out the whole top of the forge, but only the 
part where the new fire is wanted. After the 
old material has been taken out, a clean hole 
in which to start the new fire will be left. 

Shavings or some other easily lighted mate- 
rial should be placed on top of the tuyere and 
lighted. As soon as the fire is well started, 
the blast should be turned on very gradually 
and coke (more or less of which is left over 
from the last fire) put on top of the burning 
shavings. Over this the green coal should be 
spread. 

Green 
water. 

Before using this coal it should be broken 
in small pieces and thoroughly wet with water. 
This is necessary, as it holds together better 
when coking and keeps in the heat of the fire 
better. 

It is also easier to prevent the fire from 
spreading out too much, as this dampened coal 
can be packed down hard around the edges, 
keeping the blast from blowing out. 

The fire should not be used until all the coal 
on top has been coked. As the fire burns out 
in the center, the coke, which has been form- 
ing around the edge, is pushed into the middle 
and more green coal added around the outside. 


coal is fresh coal dampened with 


So well has Hayman acquitted himself 
as an pi wet = ph Automatic Electric Com- 
pany, in Chicago, that one promotion has fol- 
lowed another until he now has charge of a 
squad of boys and a part of the stock under a 
foreman, 
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HOW SHALL THE FEEBLE-MINDED 
DEAF BE TAUGHT? 


Instructor J. Harden answers the question 
by saying: “Exactly as are all other classes of 
the deaf.” Herr Harden continues: 

When we believe in oralism and apply that 
method to both good and poor speakers of the 
A and B pupils, I do not see why the deaf of 
feeble intellect should be taught otherwise than 
their more fortunate fellow-sufferers. Why 
deprive those poorest amongst the poor of that 
blessing which oral speech is recognized to be 
to the deaf? 

The idiotic deaf do not altogether have their 
right place in our institution for the deaf, and 
where such deaf are found, who, owing to 
particular physical deficiencies, are unable to 
learn articulation, they should be transferred 
to special classes and taught after specially 
adapted methods, if such pupils should be ad- 
mitted into oral schools at all. It is my con- 
viction that even the backward deaf should 
be trained after the same principles as those of 
brighter intellect. 3ut the ground to be 
covered should, of course, be far more re- 
stricted. 

The hard task of the teacher of C pupils re- 
quires many special personal qualities to 
achieve a successful result, viz: will power, 
physical strength, self-devotion, diligence and 
patience, self-control, contentment over modest 
progress in the class. Indeed, the teacher must 
be greater than the task, to inspire these poor 
children with true manliness. Vocation is 
vocation and duty is duty toward the one 
category of deaf as well as toward another. 
The work of an A teacher, too, is not always 
rose-colored. Taken as a whole, the teaching 
of the deaf is strenuous work. He who under- 
stands the tilling of our field of occupation, 
both how to sow and how to harvest, will also 
be able to accomplish something in a C class. 
The human forces are, however, limited, and 
on that ground I would advise against a 
teacher constantly working in a C class. Even 
the most stubborn idealist and warmest philan- 
thropist may be exposed to mental contagion, 
and even a hardy nature may, in the long run, 
break down. Therefore a suitably frequent 
changing is necessary. 

As long as the profession sticks to the 
principle of oral speech for the deaf, we cannot 
exclude the C group from the application o1 


these methods, to which he is empirically as 
well adapted, though the results will be smaller 
with him as with the A and B pupils. The 
arguments for the use of easier methods with 
this class of deaf children really apply just as 
well to the teaching of all the congenitaliy 
deaf. 

It lies within the power of the educator to 
relieve these poor pupils of some of the heavy 
burden of the school work by laying more 
emphasis on their physical and manual train- 
ing, and through frequent walks and pleasant 
games to imbue them with a strong attachment 
to life and activity. The teacher himself dare 
not be a pessimist. He must try conscientiously 
to make it clear to himself whether he is a 
convinced adherent to the pure oral method. 
Without this creed each German teacher of the 
deaf is in a wrong place.—[“Blatter.” 


THE BERLIN SCHOOL FOR THE 
HARD-OF-HEARING 


The Berlin school for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren provides instruction to pupils partly mute 
that have been transferred from the ordinary 
public schools, developing the remnants of 
hearing in connection with lip reading. Herr 
Reinfelder, who writes of this school in “Blat- 
ter,” proposes for convenience to apply the ex- 
pression: aural-visual method (Horse method) 
to the proceedings of this school in contrast to 
the visual or lip-reading method employed in 
the ordinary schools for deaf and the aural 
method used with the hearing child. 

The results of the instruction at the hard-of- 
hearing school have been obtained through the 
collaboration of ear and eye supplementing 
each other in a way that is difficult, correctly, 
to analyze. It remains a matter of fact that 
natural and fluent speech in the deaf pupils at 
the school is derived from the remnants 0 
hearing. This fact should be emphasized be- 
cause it has recently been a tendency not 
adequately to acknowledge the great value of 
the hearing, but to ascribe all good results to 
the influence of lip-reading. Even self-instruc- 
tion in lip-reading has lately been widely 
recommended. Articulation exercises in front 
of a mirror are certainly useful, but when a 
person looks at his own picture in the mirror 
to try to solve the combination of movements 
of sentences he knows such training is of 
problematic value. Throughout the instruction 
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the pupils are taught to observe both the 
sounds that reach the ear and the movements 


of the lips. Two lessons a week are further 
set aside for pure lip-reading exercises, viz., 
the movements of the speech apparatus severed 
from its natural partner, the voice. 

At a joint session of the committees of the 
German Association for Speech Culture, the 
Pedagogical Union, and the Association of 
School Hygiene, the following resolutions, 
moved by the late Director Gutzmann, of Ber- 
lin, were passed: 

“I. The establishment of special classes 
where hard-of-hearing pupils are trained with- 
out regard to intellectual difference is a peda- 
gogical mistake, both with regard to the normal 
and the backward type of pupils, for the 
reason that mental development is retarded 
through such co-mingling. 

“II. The almost deaf and the very hard-of- 
hearing should be trained in schools for the 
deaf. 

“III. Pupils able to perceive distinct pro- 
nunciation with slightly raised voices within a 
short distance should remain in the public 
schools for the hearing. It is, however, com- 
mendable to make provision for a daily lesson 
in lip-reading and articulation for such pupils.” 

Reinfelder considers this viewpoint erroneous. 
Hard-of-hearing children are not to be classi- 
fed in accordance with the extent of their 
remnants of hearing, but after their general 
capability for instruction. 

It is, however, only just to discard the 
feeble-minded hard-of-hearing from the com- 
mon instruction. They should be taught by a 
capable teacher of the deaf in small classes 
containing from 5 to 7 children. It is impos- 
sible to prescribe exactly what ground should 
be covered in such a class; this should be left 
to the teacher to attain what is possible. The 
formation of such classes is a problem for the 
future. 

But as for the ordinary type of the hard-of- 
hearing, a school was created in Berlin in 1907 
for the adequate training of that class, that 
comes close to the school for the hearing in 
its attainments, for the reason that the back- 
ward element of pupils is excluded. It is 
noteworthy that bright children, even with a 
high percentage of deafness, can follow the in- 
struction in the public school, whilst others in 
possession of far more hearing power drop 
behind, and only those lagging behind are 
transferred to the hard-of-hearing section. The 
very fact of sliding back from the ranks, and 
not the degree of deafness, causes the transfer. 

Director Gutzmann’s dual division of the 
hard-of-hearing is interesting. Reinfelder, too, 
at another time believed that this class of 
pupils should be graded according to the 
amount of hearing, but experience has brought 
a change in his convictions. Between the two 
extremities of total deafness and normal hear- 
ing are as many degrees of hearing or non- 
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hearing capacity as there are hard-of-hearing 
individuals. Reinfelder asserts that the defect 
is individual and incomparable with the same 
defect in others, and on that ground no grading 
of the pupils has been attainable. The aural- 
visual methed has proved, empirically, its 
ability to cope with the varying grades of 
hearing. Whosoever cannot be taught through 
that method fails at the lip-reading method 
also. 

The special courses for hard-of-hearing 
children that are not uncommonly found are of 
only slight value, because the linguistic ma- 
terial has not been selected with due regard to 
the stage of mental development of the child. 
If the same methods of instruction were ap- 
plied to the hard-of-hearing as to the deaf, the 
school for the former pupils should constantly 
make use of whispered speech. But in the in- 
struction of the hard-of-hearing neither the 
power of hearing nor lip-reading should be 
made a special object for training; they should 
both be used simultaneously. 

Reinfelder recently selected ten pupils, five 
boys and five girls, twelve years old, and of 
about equal mental capacity, as well as of about 
equal deafness. At the first experiment Rein- 
felder told a little story from a reader in a 
low whisper, with the result that not a single 
one of the pupils could retell its content. At 
the next trial he told another little story in 
ordinary conversational voice, but he had blind- 
folded the children, and 4 pupils, or 40 per cent, 
could fairly well retell what had been told 
them. At the third experiment the hands were 
discarded, and now both sight and hearing 
produced a better result, as 6 children, or 60 
per cent, could reproduce the new story. At 
the fourth and last experiment each pupil was 
provided with a double set of ear-tubes, and 
the class was addressed in such a manner as to 
allow all to look at the mouth of the teacher. 

This additional stimulation of the hearing 
gave the satisfactory result that all the children 
could now relate the story perfectly. Rein- 
felder thinks it proved through these experi- 
ments that the visual-aural method, occasion- 
ally supplemented with training through ear 
tubes, is the most suitable for the hard-of 
hearing. But this appliance should never be 
used in the daily instruction for any length of 
time. Its use must be restricted to about ten 
minutes per day. Employed with discretion, it 
forms an excellent means of arousing the 
remnants of hearing and of giving the child’s 
speech naturalness. 


In Missouri there is a deaf man in a big 
drugstore who works in the shipping depart- 
ment. He knows just where everything is and 
can put his hand on it at any moment, or fill 
orders for drugs with the most complicated 
names without an error. His name is A. N. 
Merrell, and his fellow-workers say that they 
could not get along without him. 











SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 











CLASS-ROOM HELPS ‘“‘ WITH THE CRAYON-DUST ON THEM”’’—WRITTEN 
BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 





The Right Attitude in Teaching 


Proverbs and quotations may sometimes be 
worked to advantage by taking a view of them 
somewhat different from the commonly ac- 
cepted one. Take the saying, “A little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing.” Now while this has 
always been taken to imply the wisdom of the 
admonition contained in the other half of the 
couplet, “Drink deep or touch not the Pierian 
spring,” we think it might be well to consider 
it from a new point of view. 

Thus, for instance: If a little of anything 
is dangerous, a great deal of it must be more 
dangerous. Consider for a moment the awful 
infliction it is for a class of pupils to come 
under the administration of a pedagogue who 
knows too much (but who is conscious only 
of the fact that he knows a great deal). It 
would be an unquestionable advantage for that 
class if its teacher could forget much that he 
knows and all that he merely “thinks he knows 
It is an affliction that affects all teachers, more 
or less. 

That teacher is most efficient who is able to 
bring about in himself the pupil’s state of 
mind; who can enter sympathetically into the 


same course of reasoning, no matter whether. 


false or logical, and arrive at the conclusion 
reached at the end of the route. The more a 
teacher is impressed with his own intellectual 
attainments, the less capable is he of childish 
logic and the less patience he has with it. He 
insists on pursuing his own course, regardless 
of the bewilderment and discouragement of 
his followers. 

If, for instance, he finds a pupil well along 
in the school who has no correct knowledge 
of the principles of division, he cannot bring 
himself to perform the manifest duty of teach- 
ing the child the simple work of segregating 
twelve apples into three piles and finding how 
many there are in each pile. That is some- 
thing which the class should have learned years 
ago. He knows that, but it would be well if 
he could forget it and realize only the fact— 
the palpable, pitiful fact—that the oy under 
consideration did not, for some reason, get this 
process clearly fixed in mind at that time, and 
that he or she has gone on blundering along 
the highway (and byways) of mathematics 
ever since. Now how needlessly cruel, how 
stupidly absurd to insist that this hz indicapped 
learner shall go hobbling along through the 
rest of the course, going ‘mechanic: lly through 
meaningless mazes of figures, instead of being 
placed on firm footing in this essential par- 
ticular. 





For incidentally it may be added, we believe 
firmly that any child who knows the principles 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision has about all of mathematics that he 
will ever need in his life; and we are equally 
sure that if he has not a clear and sure knowl- 
edge of those principles, he will never have 
any sure, clear knowledge of anything related 
in any degree whatsoever to numbers. So, 
friends, let us be willing, at any time, to get 
out the button box and illustrate first princi- 
ples whenever the occasion calls for such ac- 
tion, and not do it with an air of condescen- 
sion that shall rob it of beauty and make it of 
no effect as an uplift—California News. 


A Fraction Game 


Plain white cardboard is used. Mark out 
— cut into inch squares. 

Take seven of these for each pupil, and place 
on each a fraction in its lowest terms. When 
this is done, divide the remaining blanks, seven 
for each pupil, and place on cach an unreduced 
fraction corresponding to those in their lowest 
terms. 

Give each child his fourteen pieces (being 
sure first that there are seven of each kind, 
and that the unreduced and reduced fractions 
correspond). Have him place the unreduced 
fractions, faces up, at the top of his desk. The 
remaining seven are to lie faces down below 
the first. Then have the children draw, one 
at a time, from the pile and place in a column 
below the reduced fraction to which it corre- 
sponds. They are to continue this until all are 
matched.—Canadian Teacher. 


Primary Number Game 


Take a piece of cardboard about 6 x Io inches 
and with a punch about one-half inch in di- 
ameter—which can be secured from a carpen- 
ter—make holes in the cardboard about one- 
half inch apart, and paste thick paper on the 
back. 

Now write any simple combination of num- 
bers on the round pieces of cardboard, such as: 
7x8 oX4 6X7 8x9 
and on the large cardboard write the answer 

just above each hole, thus: 


56 36 42 72 


Give these to the children to fill in. Care 
must be taken in punching the holes in order 
to make neat cards. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 








HAPPENINGS OF GENERAL AND TECHNICAL INTEREST—HOW THEY APPEAR TO THE 
LAY AND PROFESSIONAL PRESS—ITEMS FROM OUR READERS SOLICITED 








Clarke Normal Association Organized 


An organization of the normal graduates of 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., has been 
effected under the name of the Clarke Normal 
Association. The association was organized 
on July 10, while the nineteenth meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf was in session, at Delavan, Wis. Its 
purpose is to bring about a closer affiliation 
between the graduates of the various Clarke 
School normal classes, to foster their active 
interest in the work of the Normal Depart- 
ment, and to further philanthropic work among 
the deaf. Membership dues are $1.00 per year. 

The Clarke Normal Association begins its 
existence with eight members. Two honorary 
members were elected; viz., Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, founder of the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, and Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Presi- 
dent of the American Association and Super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf of Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Officers have been elected as follows: 

Honorary President, Miss Caroline A. Yale, 
Principal of Clarke School. 

President, Mrs. Seth W. Gregory, of Dela- 
van, Wis., a former teacher at the Wisconsin 
State School for the Deaf. 

Recording Secretary, Miss Stella Stewart, 
School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 
ra: 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Eleanor 
Jones, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 

Treasurer, Miss Gertrude Brown, School for 
the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 

Since the organization of this Association 
several names have been added to its member- 
ship list. Among these is that of Miss Harriet 
B. Rogers, the first principal of Clarke School. 

One hundred and forty-six persons are now 
elgible for active membership. 





Opportunities for the Handicapped 


The Educational Department of the Women’s 
Municipal League has compiled a chart, about 
25 by 38 inches in diameter, showing the or- 
ganized opportunities for the physically handi- 
capped in Massachusetts. The classes con- 
sidered are the blind, the crippled, and the 
deaf. The present chart considers only the 
opportunities offered the deaf through mental 
development and trade-teaching, but others are 
promised which will show the opportunities in 
settlements and memorials, professional and 
art schools, and other lines of vocational edu- 


cation. Seven schools for the deaf are con- 
sidered, under the heads: Purpose, Industria! 
Features, Subjects Taught and Special Fea- 
tures, Requirements for Admission, Expense. 
Season and Session, and Placements, The 
following very apposite remarks are made 
to the general public: 

“Suggestive opportunities for the young 
child, as well as for the adult, are mentioned 
in this chart. The earlier the child’s handicap 
is removed the more self-reliant he becomes. 
His growth is more normal and his opportuni- 
ties for a useful life are increased. Strenuous 
efforts should be made by parents and guard- 
ians to secure care and training for the handi- 
capped child at the earliest possible age. Most 
handicapped adults have not had the advantag« 
of early care and education for the removal of 
their disability. Therefore schools and shops 
must be maintained for them. Early training 
for the handicapped is the best asset for the 
individual and for the state. 

“For training the handicapped to efficiency. 
we rely upon two main elements: the state of 
mind which can be created through giving 
them physical vitality, and the attitude which 
the general public can be made to take towards 
them. To be handicapped is a serious thing 
and requires to offset its consequences hope 
and courage of a high order. We must there- 
fore surround such persons with an inspira- 
tional environment both material and personal. 
Only by providing such surroundings can we 
make the handicapped be and do their best.” 


Necrology 


On May 5, 1911, in his eighty-fourth year. 
Sir Henry Howe Bemrose, Kt., President of 
the National Association of Teachers of thi 
Deaf of Great Britain, 

Suddenly, on June 20, Mr. Noble B. McKee. 
superintendent of the Missouri School for th: 
Deaf, of Fulton, Mo. 


Contributions to Miss Philadelpheus’s 
School 


Readers of the letter from Miss Galen 
Philadelpheus, describing the King School for 
the Deaf of Merzifoun, Turkey, which ap 
peared in the June number of THE Vorta 
REvIEW, will be interested to know that $o 
has been contributed to this most beneficent 
enterprise during the past year by the normal 
pupils of Clarke School. Of this sum, $40 was 
given by the summer class of 1910 and $50 by 
the alumne of the training class. 
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MONTHLY LESSONS IN MELVILLE BELL SPEECH SYMBOLS, THE MASTERY OF 


WHICH ENABLES THE STUDENT CORRECTLY TO PRONOUNCE 
ANY SOUND IN HUMAN SPEECH 
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BASIS OF THE SYMBOLS 
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BASIS FOR VOWEL SYMBULS 





BASIS FOR CONSONANT SYMBOLS 


N. B.—Those who desire to go more deeply into the subject of the Melville Rell Symbols are recom: 

mended to consult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s lectures upon “The Mechanism of Speech,’ delivered be- 
fore the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Published by Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York and London: Second edition, 1907. The Scientific use of the Symbols is 
explained in the chapter on “Methods of Studying the Mechanism of Speech,” pp. 34-50. For “Method of 
Teaching the Symbols to the Deaf,” see pp. 51-76. or a quick introduction to the system, see “English 
Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons” (Volta Bureau: 50 cents to members, 60 cents to others). 
Special shuttles, containing nearly every Speech Symbol yet devised, have been cut for use on the 
Hammond typewriter. The Universal Alphabetics keyboard can be used interchangeably with the regular 
English characters on this machine. The price of this special shuttle of Universal Alphabetics, if bought 
directly from the Volta Bureau, is $2.50 each. Address F. W. Booth, Superintendent. 
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